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The Constitution, an Instrument 
for Freedom* 


FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 


URING the past tense days we have begun 
D to realize that in this country we have 
paid far too little attention to the actual 
meaning of the Constitution. We have properly 
dramatized the Revolution, but while the Revo- 
lution was a prerequisite to the establishment of 
the Union, it was the Constitution which made 
possible the development of our democracy. It 
is the Constitution which has given us freedom 
of speech, of the press, of assembly, and of 
religion, nowhere equaled in the so-called 
civilized world. Every child in the schools 
should learn by heart the Preamble to the 
Constitution, and the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, along with the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Multilateral Pact, and the 
Gettysburg Address. It cannot be too often 
emphasized that the Constitution makes the 
tights of the individual not a mere tradition, 
not a mere policy or aspiration, but the supreme 
law of the land. It is the Constitution which 
through the interstate commerce clause, which 
established freedom of trade within our bor- 
ders, gave us internal peace, and by taking the 
wat power from the executive, has given us in- 
ternational peace. 

Particularly of interest at the present time is 
the war power under the Constitution. In this 
country decision of the question as to whether 
war shall be declared was placed by the Con- 
stitution in the hands of the representatives of 
the people. It was significant that the Congress 
and not the President was given power to de- 
clare war. From time to time we are told that 
we should leave to the President the decision 
of this or that question of foreign affairs. The 
President and the State Department, of course, 


* Address delivered by Judge Florence E. Allen 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals on the 
occasion of her initiation as an honorary member of 
Pi Lambda Theta on February 28, 1939, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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possess superior knowledge and opportunity for 
information upon such matters. But the fact 
remains that the American system makes the 
question of war and peace a people’s question 
and places upon each citizen the obligation for 
deciding whether the youth of the nation shall 
tisk their lives on foreign soil, whether “‘self- 
defense” requires the maintenance of American 
armies in foreign lands, and whether such 
measures shall be taken as to insure harmonious 
trade relationships, equitable treatment and 
recognition of the rights and of the equality 
of every nation with which we deal. 

It is sometimes thought that, in spite of this 
provision, public opinion has no influence in 
international relationships. However, certainly 
the change in international policy toward 
Mexico effected by President Coolidge when he 
sent Dwight Morrow to that country as am- 
bassador was due to the pressure of public 
opinion. Intervention in Mexico, because of the 
controversy over the new Mexican oil and land 
laws, was very near, and intervention meant 
war. The State Department had refused to 
arbitrate the controversies. Our leading profes- 
sors in international law and political science 
had protested our refusal. The press, the 
churches, the alert women’s clubs, were aroused 
and demanded amicable settlement of our diffi- 
culties with Mexico. The administration changed 
its policy, and we did not intervene. All this 
came about because we understood that in 
America peace is a people’s problem, and on 
this occasion we acted through aroused public 
Opinion to prevent war. 

Although through an encroachment upon the 
constitutional power to declare war various of 
our Presidents have used military force to in- 
tervene, particularly in Nicaragua, Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, the declaration made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in December, 1933, that the 
definite policy of the United States from now 
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on is one opposed to armed intervention, and 
the ratification by our government of two Inter- 
American treaties, one adopted at Montevideo 
and the other at Buenos Aires, which provide 
specifically that no country has the right to in- 
tervene directly or indirectly in the internal or 
external affairs of another, undoubtedly is a 
definite and statesmanlike response to awak- 
ened public opinion upon these matters. Our 
“Good Neighbor” policy reflects great credit 
upon the President and the Secretary of State. 
But behind the President and the State De- 
partment is the public opinion of the country. 
The idealism which demands that in our in- 
ternational policies we shall challenge no na- 
tion’s peace or security; that in the words of 
President Wilson, ‘““We shall ask for America 
only what we ask for the entire world,’’ and 
that public opinion, as expressed in telegrams, 
letters, meetings of protest within our genera- 


tion, has forced an abandonment of “dollar 
diplomacy.” 

After all, the “Good Neighbor’ policy is 
simply an application of ethics to group te. 
lationships. It is one of the anomalies of so. 
called Christian civilization that violent acts 
which would be criminal under the law if done 
by individuals are tolerated if done by nations, 
In spite of the sinister aspects of the present 
international situation we have been and are 
slowly moving in the direction of establishing 
a Ten Commandments applicable to the world. 
The Multilateral Pact, with its renunciation of 
war as a means of settling international con- 
troversy, the erection of the Good Neighbor 
policy, are steps in this direction. Whether these 
policies shall be preserved, strengthened and 
broadened, depends not only upon our own and 
other governments—it cannot be done unless 
we, the people, demand it. 


Florence Ellinwood Allen, Educator 
FAYE REEDER 


oO FEBRUARY 28, 1939, Florence Ellin- 
wood Allen, United States Circuit Judge 
and nationally known educator, was initiated 
as an honorary member of Pi Lambda Theta 
at Cleveland. Judge Allen was nominated by 
the Central Ohio Alumnz chapter. The key 
was conferred upon her by the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen. 

Judge Allen grew up in Ohio, a typical 
midwesterner. She comes from a family of 
pioneers whose early members were among the 
first one thousand inhabitants to come into the 
new territory of Ohio. 

Each generation of Judge Allen’s family has 
had something to do with education. One of 
the family, Elizabeth Ellinwood, was one of the 
first women teachers in Ohio. 

Dr. Jacob Tuckerman, Judge Allen’s grand- 
father, one of the earliest graduates of Oberlin 
College, was connected with the schools of 
Ohio for over sixty years, as president of 
Farmers’ College, Cincinnati, of Grand River 
Institute, Austinburg, and later at New Lyme 


Institute, South New Lyme, Ashtabula County, 
where Judge Allen received her early education. 
Dr. Tuckerman was one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of the higher education for women and 
he sent his daughter, Corinne Tuckerman, Judge 
Allen’s mother, to the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music and then to Smith College. In 1926 
Smith College conferred the honorary degree of 
LL.D. on Judge Allen. 

Miss Florence Tuckerman, the aunt for 
whom Judge Allen was named, taught Latin and 
Greek at Rayen High School, Youngstown, for 
many years. 

Other members of the family taught at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, at Western 
Reserve University, and at New Lyme Institute. 
Dr. Esther Allen Gaw, Judge Allen’s sister, 
is professor of psychology and Dean of Wom- 
en at Ohio State University. She is an associate 
member of Central Ohio Alumnz chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

Judge Allen’s father was professor of Latin 
and Greek at Western Reserve University. He 
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taught his children Latin and Greek. Judge 
Allen was ready for college at fifteen years of 
age and had acquired an excellent education in 
music. 

After graduating at Western Reserve, with 
honors, in 1904, Judge Allen had two years in 
Europe with her family where she began her 
career as writer of music criticism. In Berlin 
she was musical correspondent for the Musical 
Courier and the Continental Times. 

For three years, from 1906 to 1909, she 
taught at Laurel School, an exclusive prepara- 
tory school for girls, in Cleveland. Miss Edna 
F, Lake, the principal of this school, in speaking 
of Judge Allen, said that she was one of the 
most inspiring teachers they had ever had, and 
that they still hear frequently from their alum- 
ne, words of praise in regard to her teaching; 
and that she was a great force and inspiration 
in the lives of her students. While she was a 
regular member of the faculty, Judge Allen 
taught Greek, geography and music. She was 
very versatile and could fit in at any point. After 
she left the school as a regular teacher, she 
continued to go back as a part-time teacher to 
give lectures on current events and music ap- 
preciation. 

At the time Judge Allen was teaching she 
was working for her degree of Master of Arts 


in political science and constitutional law and 
conducting the musical column of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. While studying law at the New 
York University Law School, she lectured on 
music and current political history for the New 
York Board of Education and before women’s 
clubs in New York and Philadelphia. After her 
admission to the bar, of course, she practiced 
law. In a short time she was made assistant 
prosecuting attorney of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Then she was elected judge of the court of 
common pleas and two years later was elected 
to the supreme court of Ohio. In 1934 she was 
appointed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
United States Circuit Judge, Sixth Circuit. 

For several summers Judge Allen gave a 
series of lectures in international law at semi- 
nats in Mexico City. These lectures were ar- 
ranged by the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America. 

Judge Allen has received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. from fifteen colleges and uni- 
versities. She is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and Kappa Beta Pi. 

The national organization of Pi Lambda 
Theta honors itself in honoring Judge Allen. 


Dr. Faye Reeder is a member of Central Ohio 
Alumnz. She is a graduate of Oberlin College which 
Miss Allen’s grandparents attended. 


Pi Lambda Theta Banquet 


“lgews the meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and allied 
otganizations in Cleveland, Ohio, Pi Lambda 
Theta held its annual banquet on February 28, 
1939, in the Euclid Room of the Hotel Cleve- 
land. Northern Ohio Alumnae members made 
all arrangements and were hostesses for the 
evening. 

Preceding the banquet Judge Florence E. 
Allen was presented for honorary membership 
by Bess Goodykoontz, national first vice-presi- 
dent. The Key was conferred by the national 
president, Beulah Clark Van Wagenen. 





Dorotha F. Marlow, president of Northern 
Ohio Alumnz, was toastmistress. 

Greetings, including plans for the biennial 
council, were extended to the members and 
guests by Dr. Van Wagenen. A toast, Educa- 
tion, a Key to Democracy, was given by Mary 
Harden. The address, The Constitution, an In- 
strument for Freedom, printed in this issue of 
the JOURNAL, was delivered by Judge Florence 
E. Allen with additional personal anecdotes 
which revealed to her listeners the wholesome- 
ness and humor which she combines with deep 
seriousness of purpose. 














The Eleventh Biennial Council 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 


T IS NOT news to some of you that our 

Eleventh Biennial Council will be held at 
Lagunita Court, Stanford University, August 
2, 3, 4, and 5, 1939. Those of you who attended 
the Council at Interlaken still remember the 
invitation extended by Mrs. Elizabeth Cameron 
Bent and echoed by all the delegates from the 
other western chapters. The Easterners and 
Middle-Westerners lost their breath for the 
minute over the cordiality of the invitation. 
Soon the Executive Committee began to esti- 
mate and calculate whether this desire to go 
west could become a reality. Miss Bear and Mrs. 
Williams, who did the figuring, finally said 
that our treasury could stand it if delegates were 
willing to travel in moderate style. The other 
members of the Executive Committee thought 
that all the delegates would be glad to sacrifice 
some of the luxuries of travel in order that our 
meeting might be held in the wonderful West 
with our enthusiastic members there. 

The program for the Council will follow this 
general set-up. Delegates will arrive the morn- 
ing of August 2 and will assemble for the first 
session in the afternoon, when the chapter roll 
will be taken and the reports of the national 
officers will be given. Later in the afternoon 
there will be a get-together for general good 
fellowship. The forenoons will be used largely 
for business sessions, reports, and committee 
work. In the afternoons there will be discus- 
sions, forums, and addresses, but enough time 
will be allowed for relaxation and more good 
fellowship. The evenings will be gay and inter- 
esting. The final session held Saturday morning 


will be a presentation of our working plans 
for the next two years. Many of the committees 
are already at work. The chairmen of some of 
them are listed below: 


Transportation and Reservation: Katherine 
Williams 

Accommodations: Anastasia Doyle 

Registration: Mata Bear 

Entertainment: Elizabeth Cameron Bent 
Food and Meals: Christine Ricker 
Hospitality: Marguerite Shannon 
Social: Elizabeth Crandall 
Trips and Local Transportation: Marie 

Manchee 
Program: Beulah Clark Van Wagenen 


Much enthusiasm has been expressed for the 
idea that members and guests should be en- 
couraged to come and that accommodations 
should be available for them. Such provisions 
are being made at a reasonable cost. To those 
who might like to make the Council a part of 
summer vacation plans, it will be encouraging 
to learn that room and board will be furnished 
at Lagunita Court for around five dollars per 
day. Reservation should be made early, so that 
committees can do their best planning. 

Elsewhere Mrs. Suffield tells you how im- 
portant it is for you to see the West and espe- 
cially California, not sometime, but this sum- 
mer, May I remind you and your friends in 
education of the great inspiration, comrade- 
ship and sense of individual responsibility that 
come to ali who participate in these Councils. 
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California Expects You" 


LOIS DART SUFFIELD 


ween and her neighboring states are 
preparing to give the most colorful and 
finest possible welcome to the millions of visi- 
tors from all over the world who will be their 
guests during the coming year. 

Pi Lambda Theta members in California, ap- 
proximately a thousand in number, share in 
this welcome by concentrating their best thought 
and plans on their Biennial Council which will 
be held at Lagunita Court on the Stanford Uni- 
versity Campus in Palo Alto, August 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 

Lagunita Court is the beautiful women’s resi- 
dence hall which has been used so successfully 
for many conventions of various organizations 
in the past few years, and which will house 
over 3600 guests in the near future who will 
be in attendance at the following meetings 
which might interest Pi Lambda Thetans or 
their friends: 


American Association for 
the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Pacific Division 
Conference on the Enunci- 
ation of the Cell Theory 


June 26-July 1 


June 30-July 5 


July 5-8 National Colloid Symposi- 
um 

July 7-9 Conference on Educational 
Frontiers 


* Cuts furnished through the courtesy of the Stan- 
ford Press, Stanford University, California. 
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Convention of Directors of 
Physical Education for 
Women 

Editorial Conference of 
California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association 
Stanford Business Confer- 
ence 

Biennial Council of Pi 
Lambda Theta, National 
Honorary Organization of 
Women in Education 
Sixth Pacific Science Con- 
gress 
American 
Association 


July 11-15 


July 15-16 


July 16-21 


August 2-5 


August 6-15 


September 4-7 Psychological 


Lagunita Court is near the Campus tennis and 
badminton courts, the swimming pool, and the 
Stanford golf course which is considered one 
of the finest in the West. 

Palo Alto is a beautiful residential city of 
eighteen thousand. It is easily accessible by rail, 
water, bus, motor, or airplane. There are sixty- 
five daily trains to San Francisco. 

Among the prominent persons who reside in 
Palo Alto are Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Mrs. David 
Starr Jordan, Mrs. Ellwood Cubberley, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell and Kathleen Norris. 

Nearly all of the colleges and universities 
of California offer stimulating and interesting 
summer sessions which might be an attractive 
inducement for many Pi Lambda Thetans to 
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spend a longer time on the west coast. The 
dates of four of these sessions are the follow- 
ing: 
University of California at Berkeley—June 
26-August 4 
University of California at Los Angeles— 
June 26-August 14 
Stanford University—June 18-September 3 
The University of Southern California has 
one of the largest Schools of Education in 
the United States and has two summer 
terms: June 17-July 28 and July 29-Sep- 
tember 1. 


Man-built Treasure Island gives a peculiarly 
completed thrill to those who live near it. They 
saw it when it wasn’t, and was water,—San 
Francisco Bay, and now they see it when it is, 


and it’s land enhanced—Treasure Island. 

On this Island will be the World’s Fair of 
the West, a fifty million dollar production, 
which tells the stories of far Pacific lands, 
Emphasis is placed on the Fine and Liberal 
Arts Building which will display a $20,000,000 
collection of priceless paintings, tapestries, carv- 
ings, and other rare imports of the Orient and 
the Occident. 

Other attractions of California allure are her 
famous bridges, and her hundreds of miles of 
ocean and inland highways leading to number. 
less points of beauty and inspiration, culminat- 
ing in the spiritual uplift of her giant and 
matchless Redwoods. 

Done in China Clipper blue and trimmed 
with Exposition ivory and Treasure Island gold, 
California expects you! 


Program Plans 


A= the programs received from the 
chapters, two commendable trends are ap- 
parent: (1) The concentration of thinking upon 
a theme for the year gives depth and unity to 
the study of our members. (2) The practice of 
having members take an active part in meetings 
by preparing for forum discussions is replacing 
the policy of inviting a speaker to whom Pi 
Lambda Thetas listen passively. 

The new topic developed by the national 
program committee for the year 1938-39, Propa- 
ganda, is apparently very popular with local 
groups. Iota, Kappa, Alpha Beta, and Alpha Eta 
are among the college chapter devoting several 
meetings to various phases of that topic. North- 
ern Indiana, Los Angeles, and St. Louis alum- 
nz groups are also engaged in that study. 

Another popular theme is Educating the Eco- 





nomic Illiterates. Gamma, Eta, and Alpha Eta 
chapters and Indianapolis Alumnz chapter are 
studying phases of that topic. 

Sigma chapter has chosen to study Women's 
Activities and Achievement in the World To- 
day. This topic is related to the valuable group 
research being carried on by Sigma chapter un- 
der the direction of Dr. Nellie Cole. Alpha 
Gamma, too, is studying women’s achievements 
and making a survey of their own chapter mem- 
bers as a part of their study. Portland Alumnz is 
also studying the work of women, particularly as 
it is related to child welfare and civic problems. 

Pi chapter is studying the theme, Current In- 
ternational Affairs. 

Alpha Alpha has an original theme, Modern 
Trends in Children’s Activities. Alpha Theta is 
studying The Exceptional Child. 
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Members at Work on Reading 


In almost every chapter of Pi Lambda Theta are members active in the field of remedial 
reading, one of the centers of interest of the educational world at the present time. 
The brief reports that follow may serve to illustrate the participation of our members in 
that field and to provide for an exchange of experience among those who are interested. 


HEALTH AS A FACTOR IN READING: AN EVALUATION 
OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF CORRECTION 


LILLIAN A. LAMOREAUX 


ages gaa that reading difficulties were 
a great problem in the Santa Barbara city 
schools, and desiring to know more about de- 
velopmental methods which prevent the neces- 
sity of remedial work, as well as desiring to 
know the relative value of various corrective 
procedures, the following intensive study was 
made in our schools. Health, speech, guidance, 
and curriculum departments co-operated with 
the classroom teachers in the study of this prob- 
lem. 

It was the purpose of this study to: (a) in- 
vestigate the relation of the physical condition 
of the children of Santa Barbara to their read- 
ing; (b) amalyze the predominating social 
characteristics of retarded and successful read- 
ets; (c) investigate the influence of the home 
and family upon the mental and physical health 
of children; (d) investigate and compare the 
wishes, ambitions, and personality traits of re- 
tarded and successful readers; (e) compare the 
physical growth and development of retarded 
and successful readers; (f) evaluate different 
types of correction procedures used to improve 
reading; and (g) find out if improvement in 
health is accompanied by improvement in in- 
telligence. 

Since this investigation centered around two 
major problems, (a) the relation of health to 
reading and (b) the evaluation of some correc- 
tive practices, the materials of the study fell into 
two groups. The first consisted of case study 
data gathered from the home, school, and county 
hospital to answer the first five problems, or 
the relation of health to reading. The second 
gtoup of materials came as a result of the ex- 
perimental work carried on with four groups 
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and was used to answer the last two problems, 
or to evaluate different types of correction prac- 
tices. 

More than one thousand children were origi- 
nally examined in order that eighty children 
might be selected to form four groups having 
comparable health deficiencies. Twenty children 
were placed in each group. The children were 
selected from grades three to six inclusive, and 
represented a wide spread of reading ability. 
Each of the four groups when finally formed 
contained three endocrine cases, five under- 
nourished children, two under-nourished and 
endocrine cases, two poor eyesight cases, two 
poor teeth cases, five tonsil cases, and one 
child with extremely poor home conditions. 
Three of the groups were one and a half years 
or more retarded in reading. The fourth group 
was at grade or above in ability to read. Two 
of the retarded groups represented correction 
groups. One group received physical correction, 
and the other group remedial reading correc- 
tion. The third retarded group and the at-grade- 
and-above group served as control groups. 

The study was carried on during the length 
of one school year with intensive experi- 
mentation the last semester of that year. The 
following are the findings of the study: 

1. Physical deficiencies were found in both 
good and poor readers. 

2. In spite of the retarded child’s inability 
to read successfully, he was found to 
have a good attitude toward school and 
toward reading. 

3. The retarded reader was not found to be 
a unique child in his interests and play 
experiences. 
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4. School data indicated that retarded chil- 
dren came from homes that co-operated 
less with the school and furnished few- 
er culture experiences for their children. 

5. Retarded readers were found to be more 
nervous, less even-tempered, and harder 
to manage in school than those success- 
ful in reading. 

6. Retarded readers were found to be less 
able to express themselves and to under- 
stand others than those successful in 
reading. 

7. Although the positions held by the 
fathers of the groups studied were com- 
parable and might be said to have com- 
parable incomes, the retarded group had 
less than half the income per person, 
due to the difference in size of the 
families. 

8. The lack of adequate income limited the 
satisfaction of needs and desires and 
was thought to contribute to the child’s 
lack of security and poor mental health. 

9. Retarded readers were found to be handi- 
capped by the position of their mothers 
in relation to the home. More of these 
children were left to the care of others 
less interested in their welfare, to the 
care of themselves, or to partial super- 
vision by their mothers than were found 
in the successful reading group. 


10. County health records indicated that the 
entire family of the retarded reader was 
less physically fit than that of the success. 
ful reader. It also indicated that the re- 
tarded reader was handicapped in heri- 
tage, as indicated by blood tests. 

11. Thwarted desires and ambitions as well 
as personality traits revealed the fact 
that the retarded readers were in poor 
mental condition and lacked adjustment, 

12. The successful reader walked and talked 
earlier than the retarded reader. 

13. The parents of the successful readers 
were more alert to and informed about 
the child’s physical condition than the 
parents of the retarded readers. 

14. The greatest amount of growth in read- 
ing was found in the group having 
remedial reading correction. The physi- 
cal correction group made the second 
largest growth. The retarded control 
group made third place in growth. 

15. The group having physical correction 
raised their intelligence scores; however, 
the critical ratio was not significant. The 
fact that they raised their scores may 
merely indicate that the children were 
better able to read. 


Dr. Lillian A. Lamoreaux, a member of Sigma 
chapter, is Director of Curriculum and Instruction in 
the Santa Barbara City Schools. 


REMEDIAL READING 
HELEN E. DONNELLY 


RR“ is my chief occupation from the 
beginning to the end of each year. Dur- 
ing the regular school year I am a remedial 
reading teacher in the Lincoln School, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. In Brookline we have a 
well-organized and carefully administered re- 
medial program. In the elementary school we 
have three types of organization, first individual 
case work by a circulating teacher; second a 
remedial reading laboratory where small groups 
from grades I, II, and III come for special work 
in addition to their classroom work; and third, 
a reading homeroom made up of children from 
gtade IV who are in reading distress. In the 


high school a thorough remedial program is 
carried out by the English department. 

My work is that of the reading homeroom 
teacher. The children are selected for the te- 
medial reading homeroom on the basis of their 
true need revealed by scores on intelligence and 
group tests, supplemented by the more sub- 
jective analysis of the child’s needs by the teacher 
of his previous grade. Upon entrance to the 
remedial reading room a rather thorough-going 
analysis of vocabulary background and general 
reading skill is made by administering the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test and 
the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test. 
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This objective analysis is supplemented by a 
series of informal classroom tests, so that the 
remedial teacher may have some measure of 
special skills which have not been sampled by 
the group tests. Among factors inventoried by 
these informal activities are: sight reading on 
different levels, oral reading after preparation, 
speed on different types of material, habits of 
word-analysis, general study skills, and many 
extraneous habits which may affect reading. 

Following this study of needs, the pupils are 
divided into five groups of approximately seven 
children each, representing five levels of ability. 
The remedial work is carried on with the aid 
of four pupil teachers, all members of the re- 
medial reading homeroom. An effort is made 
to keep the groups so flexible that a child may 
be transferred from one to another when dif- 
ferent levels of progress are evidenced. This 
“small-group” method of instruction is one 
which requires an enormous amount of de- 
tailed planning, so that four of the groups are 
self-administering while the attention of the 
teacher is focused on the group of lowest 
ability and probable learning rate. If the assign- 
ment is very detailed, if it interests the small 
group, if it gives them the training needed in 
specific skills, it is administered with good re- 
sults by these youthful pupil teachers. 

In addition to this provision of materials at 
five different levels of difficulty, and in addition 
to individualized assignments in social science 
instruction, we have many class-wide reading 
drills! During the present school year we are 
making a concerted drive on reading vocabulary. 
(Since the majority of the cases are children of 
tather limited outside educational opportunity 
and experience, much of our time must be de- 
voted to ‘concept building’ and “word en- 
richment.”) In this drive on vocabulary our 
first precept, in keeping with the published 
advice of John Dewey and others, is “Do not 
talk down to the pupils!” Among vocabulary 
building exercises which appear to be yielding 
good results (exclusive of the regular word- 
meaning and drill type exercises) are: 


1. Wide opportunities for informal oral 
activities 

2. Daily opportunities to listen to interest- 
ing reading material 

3. Simple exercises in creative composition. 
Here the children write their own com- 
pletion to an original printed story. 

4. Exercises in understanding the meaning 
of words by study of context clues and 
finally selecting the meaning of a word 
from a list of presented meanings. 

5. ‘Editorial work.” In this type of exer- 
cise the pupils suggest more colorful 
words or phrases for original paragraphs. 

6. Exercises in interpretation and apprecia- 
tion of words that tell how. These are 
always preceded by many oral activities. 

7. Exercises in finding relationships between 
pairs of words and pairs of phrases. 

8. Exercises calling for addition of words 
by an associational technique. 

9. Class co-operation in building a “pirate 
list’”” of overworked words, suggesting 
possible substitute words. 

10. Exercises in independent use of the dic- 
tionary, and selection of meaning for 
definite situations. 

11. Elementary work in précis writing. 

My summer work during the past summer 

was at Pennsylvania State College, and during 
the two previous summers at Oswego State 
Normal School in New York. In these two 
schools I have continued work in reading by 
giving two courses, one called Reading Clinic 
Practicum, and the other Reading Problems at 
the Secondary School Level. In the first course 
the summer school students carry on individual 
remedial work with cases of severe disability. 
In the course in reading methods an effort 
has been made to have the students analyze their 
own needs while discussing ways and means of 
correcting or refining the skill of their high 
school pupils. 

Helen E. Donnelly of the William H. Lincoln 


School, Brookline, Massachusetts, is a member of Al- 
pha Eta chapter. 
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A STUDY IN REMEDIAL READING 
Doctor's Thesis, University of North Dakota, 1937 
CLARA LOUISE LEUM 


ng PURPOSE of the study was to determine 
as far as possible the relative values of two 
procedures used in remedial reading, the one 
procedure being that of giving specific remedial 
exercises designed to correct certain reading 
difficulties, the other procedure that of leading 
children to read much easy material by making 
use of and guiding their interests. 

The study was carried out through an ex- 
periment with 92 children who were problems 
in reading, the children having been selected 
by their teachers and principals. One half of 
these children were second and third grade 
pupils and one half were fifth and sixth grad- 
ers. Each of these two groups was divided into 
two sections, equated on the basis of I.Q. as 
determined by the Otis Primary Examination 
and the Otis Advanced Examination and on 
their grades in school, second and third grad- 
ers paired with an equal number of second and 
third graders, fifth and sixth graders paired 
with an equal number of fifth and sixth grad- 
ers. The children with I.Q.’s below 80 were 
dropped so as to make the study one of average 
pupils. The reading tests used at the beginning 
and at the end of the experiment were Gray 
Oral Reading Check Tests for both the lower 
and higher grade groups, Gates Primary Read- 


A CO-OPERATIVE STUDY 
HELEN M. 


HE LITERATURE on causes of reading dis- 

ability at the present time, is far from clear 
and convincing concerning the number of causes 
operating in different cases, the possible com- 
binations, or remedial treatment. Without this 
information, a reading technician faces many 
problems of possible relationships which are 
especially baffling. It was this kind of thing 
that led to a co-operative study of the possible 
factors related to poor reading among children 
referred to the reading specialists at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


ing Tests, Types 1 and 3 for the lower grades, 
and the New Stanford Reading Test for the 
higher grades. To check the vision of the pupils, 
the Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular and the 
Bett’s Ready to Read Tests were used. The chil- 
dren all received an equal amount of indi- 
vidual instruction for three months. One group 
of the lower grade pupils and one group of the 
higher grade pupils were given special exer- 
cises in phonics, word study, or other material 
which was considered the most necessary to 
correct their individual faults or difficulties in 
reading. The other half of the children, both 
the lower grade and upper grade pupils, read 
much easy material. The materials for this 
reading were carefully chosen so that the in- 
dividual children would read what they enjoyed 
reading, and though the difficulty was gradually 
increased, it was always within the pupils’ grasp. 

Tests at the end of the period showed that 
the average gains in all groups were from three 
to six months, the greater gains appearing in 
the two groups where the children read much 
easy material and were led to enjoy the reading. 


Dr. Clara L. Leum, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, was ini- 
tiated into Nu chapter. She is now affiliated with 
Central Ohio Alumnze chapter. 


OF READING DISABILITY 
ROBINSON 


This study was started about a year ago and 
is still being carried forward. The members 
of the study are know as the Reading Research 
Committee. It is composed of the following 
persons: Reading specialist, reading technician 
and psychologist, social worker, psychiatrist, 
pediatrist, neurologist, ophthalmologist, of- 
thoptist, ear specialist, speech specialist, and en- 
docrinologist. This enables us to study nearly 
all the relationships mentioned in the litera- 
ture, and each is studied by a specialist. In 
order that these data may be of value, they must 
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be organized, and synthesized. The pediatrist col- 
lects the reports from all the medical specialists 
and makes such a report. The reading specialist 
then makes a tentative summary and calls a meet- 
ing of the Committee. At this meeting, there is 
much discussion of relationships, and the end 
result is a list of possible causes of the difficulty, 
and remedial treatment for each possible cause. 
These are listed in the order they are to be 
treated. 

Just one treatment is instituted at a time in 
order that the results may be evaluated. 

Since the follow-up and treatment of these 
cases requires such extensive work, the number 
of cases is accumulating slowly, but the results 


should be of sufficient value to continue such 
a study over a long period of time. 

The children examined during the first year 
ranged in age from 7 to 18 years. Reading 
ability ranged from first grade to fifth. Only 
one girl has been included in the study. 

The treatments have involved pedagogical 
training, psychiatric treatment, thyroid therapy, 
speech training, prescription of glasses and or- 
thoptic training done by the eye clinician. All 
cases have had remedial reading before suffi- 
cient progress was made, although the cor- 
rection of the physical handicaps was done first. 


Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, Orthogenic School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is a member of Lambda chapter. 


SPECIAL READING INSTRUCTION IN THE JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


LINDA E. 


THE SURVEY 


a ADMINISTRATION of Shorewood Junior- 
Senior High School arranged, in the fall 
of 1933, for a survey of reading abilities of the 
students from grades seven to twelve inclusive. 
A reading survey test was given to 1122 stu- 
dents. It was discovered that 18 per cent of 
these students rated below the level of their 
grade on this test and that 8 per cent of the 
ninth graders rated below sixth grade level. 

A diagnostic reading test was then given to 
all students in grades 9-12 who rated below 
ninth grade level and to all students in grades 
7 and 8 who rated a year or more below their 
grade level. 

Since then all new students who come into 
the school are tested at the beginning of the 
semester. Those who are retarded are discovered 
immediately and are given special help. 


THE PROGRAM OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION 


A program of special instruction was set up 
for such of these students as showed low rat- 
ings on the diagnostic tests, and whose class- 
toom teachers reported that they were not doing 
satisfactory work in those subjects in which 
success depended much upon ability to read 


BARRY 


references understanding!y and rapidly. 

Two class periods a day were set aside during 
which a teacher was made available to give 
special help. Students were enrolled in this class 
in groups of from four to ten for two or three 
days per week either during the extracurricular 
activity period or during the physical education 
period. These arrangements were completed 
after consultation with the psychologist as to the 
benefits to be derived from the reading training 
as compared with the general social develop- 
ment to be derived from an activity such as 
dramatics, band, chorus, glee club or choir. 

In February, 1934, forty-one students were 
finally chosen to be enrolled in the special 
classes. This did not include all students who 
should have been in the class, but filled the 
time available for such work. A waiting list 
was made up of students who were not so much 
retarded as the first group who were enrolled, 
or who were recommended from time to time 
by classroom teachers. 

When students had improved through train- 
ing so as to reach their grade level, they were 
dismissed from the special class. Students were 
then added from the waiting list. 

During the past four years about the same 
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program has been carried on although some ad- 
justments have been made. The number of 
periods per day made available has been in- 
creased to three. The number of students en- 
rolled in any one period has been reduced where 
possible to four or five and, with serious cases, 
to one. Experience has shown that students co- 
operate better and have a greater feeling of 
success, if they are given a great deal of indi- 
vidual help in a small group and dismissed in 
a semester or sooner, than if the teacher divides 
her time among ten students over two or more 
semesters. 
INSTRUCTION 


Of the nearly two hundred students so far 
enrolled in the special reading classes, over 63 
per cent are boys. Many of these students were 
behavior problems as well as reading problems, 
and a good deal of adjustment needed to be 
made before their co-operation could be secured. 
Materials for instruction needed to be carefully 
selected with reference to difficulty, stimulating 
content and special appeal to the interests of 
the individual. It is most important that right 
attitudes be secured, and that a spirit of friendly 
rapport be established between the instructor 
and the student. This is much easier to do if the 
student can work alone with the teacher for at 
least a part of the time. 

The particular type of instruction given was 
arranged according to the difficulties discovered. 
These may be briefly grouped as vocabulary, 
comprehension, and rate of reading. Since over 
72 per cent of the students had difficulty with 
vocabulary, either alone or in conjunction with 
comprehension and rate, the vocabularly diffi- 
culty was usually attacked first. Frequently, the 
overcoming of this handicap improved compre- 
hension and rate so much, that little further 
training was necessary. 

If, after overcoming vocabulary and compre- 
hension difficulties, students still read very 
slowly, attention was directed to increasing eye 
span and improving ability to concentrate. Some 
students dawdle over their work and cover little 
ground in silent reading because they day 
dream. Stimulating material in which the sus- 
pense and excitement of the story carries the 


reader on, helped overcome the dawdling habit, 
Many short exercises read under time pressure 
improved concentration. 

If it was discovered that eye span needed to 
be lengthened, phrase drill was given to in- 
crease the number of words read at a glance, 
Using a card to focus the eyes on a particular 
group of words prevented regressive eye move- 
ments. Oral practice also helped to improve 
phrasing. Extensive practice over a period of 
time frequently brought about such an improve- 
ment as to double a student’s rate of reading, 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Instruction in mechanics of reading can 
not be limited to the elementary school since 
there are a considerable number of high school 
students who cannot read well enough to do 
acceptable high school work. 

2. A program for special instruction of these 
students succeeds best when small numbers, not 
more than four or five, are enrolled in any one 
group. This work also succeeds best when in- 
struction is given at spaced intervals of alternate 
days, at most not more than three times a week 
for any student. 

3. Difficulties encountered may be grouped 
briefly as: vocabulary, comprehension and rate 
of reading. Vocabulary difficulties are predomi- 
nant, therefore should be attacked first. 

4. Vocabulary difficulties may be overcome 
by developing successful methods of word at- 
tack and developing word meanings in context. 

5. In comprehension exercises, the emphasis 
should be upon the reading and not upon the 
composition, spelling and writing abilities re- 
quired to work out the comprehension checks. 

6. These exercises should contain stimulating 
material with good paragraph construction pref- 
erably by an author who has a topic sentence 
in all paragraphs. 

7. Overcoming vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion handicaps may improve rate sufficiently. If 
not, exercise should be given to improve con- 
centration and to increase eye span. 

Linda E. Barry, Special Teacher of Reading, Shore- 
wood High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is a mem- 


ber of Alpha Beta chapter. She is co-author of Targets 
in Reading, published by the Webster Publishing Co. 
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FUNCTIONALIZING REMEDIAL READING 
BLANCHE McDONALD 


a in remedial reading can be easily 
secured from many authoritative books. 
However, the psychological and functional as- 
pects of this type of teaching are seldom found 
in print although they are the most difficult to 
engineer. The child, requiring extra help in 
reading, senses that he is different from his fel- 
lows in spite of the great tact which may be 
exercised by the teacher. He is usually sensitive, 
uninterested and remote, three barriers which 
challenge every educator’s ingenuity. He com- 
pensates for his lack by turning his interests 
into fields which require little or no reading 
such as the radio and screen, two very powerful 
outlets with which to compete. Here is where 
the wise teacher will functionalize her remedial 
reading program. She will show the child, by a 
series of properly stimulating lessons, that he can 
double his enjoyment of air entertainment 
through the reading of radio programs, the 
study of radio in relation to aviation or ask 
him to put on the board daily lists of favorite 
stations for the others to share. There is also 
the possibility of writing a short skit for a radio 
audition. A scenario for a homemade movie 
would necessitate the careful study of several 
simple books from which a selection could be 
made. Very elementary motion picture cartoons 
are great sources of fun, but require the child 
to be his own title maker and plot writer. One 
must keep in mind that all of these procedures 
demand the individual method in teaching re- 
medial reading. 

If the teacher wishes to use the group-type 
lesson, she can find no richer field than having 
the children make a picture file of their school- 
toom. The very activity buoys up these tem- 
porarily handicapped youngsters for now they 
feel that they are actually contributing. The 
scars caused from listening to others confidently 
give library reports, book reviews, research ex- 
cerpts from encyclopedias, et al., fade from a 
vivid red to an indefinite pink. Materials are in- 
expensive and practical in any situation. After 
the filing cabinets are constructed and the folders 


made, magazines, which have been solicited 
from every possible source, are carefully sep- 
arated so that the pages are in workable form. 
Then comes the joy of determining the headings 
for the file. At first these will be very general— 
wild animals, art, authors, birds, countries, fish, 
foods, health, history, holidays, science, etc. The 
children select the pictures which they think be- 
long in these various headings until the many 
inevitable but welcome snags appear. “Is a whale 
an animal or a fish?” Here is a functional op- 
portunity that shouts for reading to come to 
its rescue. The children will have to weigh this 
question and then read before they can continue. 
After all the pages have been correctly tucked 
into general headings, more specific divisions 
become necessary because of the bulkiness of the 
folders. Health is subdivided into diet, disease, 
posture, teeth, etc., while Countries separates 
itself logically into China, England, Mexico, 
United States ad infinitum. All of this proce- 
dure requires research and reading. 

After working enthusiastically on a picture 
file for five weeks, a remedial reading group of 
twelve-year-olds said, “It is like grabbing hold 
of a bear’s tail because you can’t let go.” Why? 
The pictures were in constant use not only by 
members of their own room but by other rooms 
as well. These children had found the joy that 
is born out of service but the teacher knew that 
two goals were a little nearer: first, improve- 
ment in reading technics; second, social adjust- 
ment of a sensitive group to the reading situa- 
tion of the room. 

If an article on education could have a moral, 
this might be appended: To teach remedial 
reading, find the thing for which the child sees 
a definite need and use this need to motivate 
him into the field of books. 


This article by Blanche McDonald, Demonstration 
Teacher, University of Southern California Demonstra- 
tion School, Los Angeles, California, was secured 
through the courtesy of Fay G. Adams, Director of 
Elementary Student Teaching, and a member of Sigma 
chapter. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF CAPACITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 
IN READING 


HELEN BLAIR SULLIVAN 


R THE past eight years the Educational 
Clinic at Boston University has been con- 
cerned with the problems of reading failures. 
From the hundreds of children who have come 
to us for examination we have had unusual op- 
portunities to observe almost every phase of 
reading difficulty, and the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Capacity and Reading Achievement 
Tests may be said, in a sense, to be the by- 
products of our observations. In the study of 
reading disability it is first of all necessary to 
determine whether failure is attributable to 
poor mental capacity, to physical defects, or to 
certain confusions in the processes of learning. 
Mental capacity has for many years been deter- 
mined by the administration of group tests of 
intelligence. Since these tests demand the ability 
to read, the child who has difficulty with his 
reading, whether possessed of normal, or even 
superior, intelligence, will make a low score. Be- 
cause reading involves an interpretation of writ- 
ten symbols, the extent of a child’s retardation 
in the mechanics of reading would seem most 
accurately measured by comparing his reading 
achievement with his understanding of spoken 
language. 

The Reading Capacity Test was constructed 
to answer the need for a measure of auditory 
comprehension in which the child would not be 
handicapped by his reading difficulties. 

The use of measures of auditory comprehen- 
sion as criteria for potential reading achieve- 
ment was based upon the belief that if the mind 
is able to understand auditory symbols up to a 
certain degree of difficulty, it should be able to 
understand visual symbols of equal complexity. 
The principle underlying the use of such meas- 
ures postulates a uniformity of brain structure 
with regard to the handling of symbolic relation- 
ships involved in language—a principle well 
supported by the findings of physiological psy- 
chologists. If a child's understanding of speech 
is normal or superior for his age, it is fair to 
assume that he should be competent to master 


printed language up to the same level. 

The most important factor—and most diff- 
cult—in constructing a measure of auditory 
comprehension is determining the manner in 
which the child will be asked to indicate his 
understanding of spoken language. Since his 
hearing vocabulary is larger than his vocabu- 
laries of speech, reading, or writing, it is un- 
desirable to use the larger vocabulary as a yard- 
stick to measure the narrower one. Oral re- 
sponses, multiple-choice answers, written te- 
sponses, were one by one ruled out by the 
authors as impractical or undesirable. The use 
of pictures seemed, after considerable study, to 
be the most satisfactory solution to the problem, 
overcoming as it did the limitations of speech, 
reading, or writing. 

The choice of pictures as media of measute- 
ment presented several problems. Photographs 
were discarded in favor of line drawings. Trial 
vocabulary tests proved that size of picture 
made little difference in children’s scores and 
for reasons of economy the smallest, 1” x 1”, 
was decided upon for the final test. 

Three hundred words were taken from the 
Thorndike List for the vocabulary test and of 
these 150 were chosen as offering the best pos- 
sibilities for illustration. Since the test was to 
serve diagnostic purposes a high degree of re- 
liability was necessary. In selecting the words 
to be pictured for the vocabulary test the parts 
of speech were balanced to avoid a preponder- 
ance of nouns. Originally, the test was planned 
to include 75 items, each to be accompanied by 
four multiple-choice responses, but since this 
would have necessitated 300 pictures it seemed 
preferable to use a matching-type test with eight 
groups of pictures to which five stimulus words 
were attached. Because words have many mean- 
ings it was necessary to picture that meaning 
of the word which was suited to the proper 
grade level. After subjective study of meanings, 
150 words were pictured and tried out on 
twenty children individually in each grade from 
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two through six. Suggestions for improving 
the pictures were obtained in this way. Item 
validation was carried out in the group test 
situation on 1,200 children in grades two 
through four. The results were studied for per 
cent of passes of each grade level and the 75 
items showing the greatest sensitivity were 
chosen for final standardization. 

The paragraph comprehension test was built 
in a similar manner, twenty paragraphs being 
prepared for the preliminary form. These were 
graded in difficulty from simple narrative on 
the primary level to highly difficult material as 
judged by vocabulary, sentence structure, and 
concepts. The topics were designed to hold the 
interest of the children so the test would measure 
comprehension rather than degree of attention. 

The five questions, for which multiple-choice 
pictures were provided, were phrased in words 
different from those used in the testing para- 
gtaphs so that comprehension rather than verbal 
memory would be measured. The twenty para- 
graphs were tried out on the 1200 children 
who had taken the hearing vocabulary test, item 
analysis was made from the results, and the 
twelve paragraphs having highest sensitivity 
were chosen for the final test. 

Since it was intended that the hearing com- 
prehension test be used for determining ca- 
pacity for reading, it seemed well to build a 
reading achievement test paralleling the hearing 
comprehension test and to standardize it on the 
same group of children. To secure a high degree 
of reliability, preliminary try-outs, item evali- 
dation, and the selection of materials were care- 
fully done. 

The final forms of the test were standardized 
on approximately 6,000 children in 19 com- 
munities and 11 states. Since the Reading Ca- 
pacity Test has been available for only a short 
time it has been used in only a few research 
studies. Some of these have yielded interesting 
results. Among approximately 6,000 children 
who were given the Reading Capacity and Read- 
ing Achievement Tests, 14.5 were found to 
have reading ages one or more years below their 
understanding of spoken language. Nineteen 
per cent of the boys were retarded one year or 


more in reading, while only 9 per cent of the 
girls were similarly retarded. Five per cent of 
the boys, and only 2 per cent of the girls, 
showed two years’ retardation. In one fifth 
grade six boys were reading on a second grade 
level although all six had normal hearing 
comprehension scores. 

Although a measure of hearing comprehen- 
sion may not merit the designation of a Reading 
Capacity Test it is probably a more satisfactory 
instrument for that purpose than the usual in- 
telligence test. Certain criticisms inevitably arise. 
The test would undoubtedly present special 
difficulty to the child with auditory or visual 
handicaps. Children from homes in which a 
foreign language is spoken or in which a rich 
language environment is lacking would be at a 
disadvantage in taking the test. However, pre- 
liminary research into the effect of bi-lingualism 
on the Reading Capacity Test as compared to 
its effect on the Stanford-Binet indicates that 
the intelligence test is influenced adversely to 
a greater degree than is the hearing compre- 
hension test. 

While the test is recommended for grades 
three through six, experience has shown that 
it may be used successfully in the second grade 
as well. The level of difficulty, however, is not 
quite high enough for bright six-graders at the 
end of the year. It is hoped that the Reading 
Capacity Test will serve both clinical and re- 
search purposes. Its primary function is that 
of discovering in the group situation those 
pupils who require special instruction in read- 
ing. It should also provide a more valid ac- 
complishment quotient study of the effectiveness 
of various types of reading programs. While it 
has not yet been demonstrated on a large scale 
that children with reading disabilities are able 
to achieve in reading up to their potential ca- 
pacity in hearing comprehension, nevertheless 
the experience of the authors of the test with 60 
children who were given intensive individual 
instruction would indicate that they are able 
to measure up satisfactorily. 

Helen Blair Sullivan is Assistant Director of the 
Educational Clinic of Boston University. She is a 
member of Alpha Gamma chapter. 
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READING SERVICE TO SMALL COMMUNITIES 
ETHEL MABIE FALK 


N THE fall of 1937 a number of small com- 

munities asked the assistance of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in a program of reading. 
Dean C. J. Anderson of the School of Education 
and Dean F. O. Holt of the University Exten- 
sion Division were both interested in respond- 
ing to the call. They joined in directing and 
sponsoring the experimental study that was car- 
ried out during the year. 

Five towns within a radius of about fifty 
miles from Madison, Wisconsin—Columbus, 
Fort Atkinson, Jefferson, Monroe, and Water- 
town—participated in the program. The fifty- 
three elementary teachers of these towns made 
the analyses of the reading disability cases and 
provided remedial treatment under the guidance 
of the adviser from the University. The num- 
ber of teachers who worked directly with pupils 
having reading difficulty varied from eight to 
twenty-five in the different school systems. 
Other teachers in these systems from kinder- 
gartens, secondary school fields, and special de- 
partments, were often present during discus- 
sions, received the bulletins, and kept them- 
selves informed on the aims and plans as 
they developed. In each of the five situations 
the superintendent of schools attended meetings 
and participated actively in the work. The en- 
tire program was a staff study, financed by each 
local board of education, directed by the two 
departments of the University, and open to all 
teachers of the local school systems. 

In all, 177 pupils were studied. Of these 128 
(or 72 per cent) were boys and 49 (or 28 per 
cent) were girls. This proportion is similar to 
those of other remedial programs. Records were 
kept during the year of the individual pupils 
being studied. Those reports remained in the 
school system to proceed with each child to aid 
his teacher for the following year in better ad- 
justing instruction to his needs. 

Eight visits during the year were made by 
the adviser in each of the five towns. During 
the school day she consulted with each teacher, 
individually, concerning the problems in her 


classes. At a teacher’s request the adviser some- 
times worked with one pupil or with a small 
group of pupils, either to aid with diagnosis 
or to encourage the pupils in their efforts to 
improve. At the close of the day a general meet- 
ing of the staff members was held. At this time 
common problems in reading were discussed, 

Professional reading was encouraged. Books 
and articles were suggested by the adviser and 
secured by the superintendents for the use of 
their teachers. A series of eight bulletins were 
prepared for the teachers. Some of the discus- 
sions were preceded by demonstration lessons. 

Because of the interest expressed by many 
parents in these communities the adviser ex- 
plained the program and its purposes in a num- 
ber of parent-teacher meetings. 

The procedures were not exactly alike in the 
five towns because an attempt was made to meet 
the local needs and to comply with the wishes 
of the superintendent and teachers in each com- 
munity. It seemed best to use only those tech- 
niques and materials which were easily avail- 
able and which could be duplicated in any other 
towns of similar size without expenditure of 
money or energy beyond what may be expected 
of a progressive school. 

The aim was to improve the teaching of all 
reading in these schools, as well as to benefit 
the few deficient readers. For that reason class- 
room teachers carried the responsibility for 
making the necessary analyses of cases and for 
determining, under guidance, the type of te 
medial treatment to be given in each case. Books, 
rather than practice pamphlets or specially pre- 
pared drill lessons, were used in the majority 
of the cases. For the physical checks needed the 
facilities of each school system, school nurse of 
doctor, were used. In some schools the corrective 
speech teacher assisted with the giving of in- 
telligence tests. Reading tests were given by 
the classroom teachers because of the belief 
that children when tested by their own teachers 
responded more normally to the testing situ- 
ation and because teachers are usually more 
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interested in using the results of tests which 
they have administered. 

Although the study was merely experimental 
and conclusions cannot be drawn until each 
case has been followed for another year or two, 
there was evidence that the program was funda- 
mentally sound as a means of uniting the in- 
terests and facilities of the Universitiy with 
the practical problems of the elementary public 
schools of the state. To the teachers who par- 
ticipated in the study the most satisfying dis- 
covery was the realization that in spite of con- 


tinued failure in the past the majority of the 
children with whom they worked were willing 
to struggle through the daily effort because of 
their great desire to read. The persistence of 
that desire and the confidence and personal 
pride that resulted from even slight improve- 
ment were surprising and gratifying. 


Ethel Mabie Falk, formerly Supervisor of Cur- 
riculum in the public schools of Madison, Wisconsin, 
served as Consultant in Reading for the University 
of Wisconsin, Extension Division, in 1937-38. She is 
a member of Alpha Beta chapter. 


CONFERENCE ON READING 


NUMBER of members of Pi Lambda Theta 

participated in the June, 1938, conference 

on reading, sponsored by the Department of 

Education of the University of Chicago under 
the direction of Prof. William S. Gray. 


Bernice Leary, Washington, D.C., ‘‘Contro- 
versial Issues,”” (The Development of Basic 
Reading Habits). 

Gertrude Whipple, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Wayne University, and Supervising 
Instructor of Reading, Detroit Public Schools, 
“Causes of Retardation in Reading and 
Methods of Eliminating Them.” 


Maurine V. Rogers, Teacher of Remedial Read- 
ing, Laboratory Schools, University of Chi- 
cago, ““Methods of Improving the Efficiency 
of Poor Readers,” 

Helen M. Robinson, Psychologist at the Ortho- 
genic School, University of Chicago, “Evi- 
dence of Visual Deficiency among Poor Read- 
ets.” 

Grace E. Storm, Assistant Professor of Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education, University of 
Chicago (The Stimulation of Reading Inter- 
ests and Tastes). 


STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
MAURINE V. ROGERS 


oma REMEDIAL reading program of the 
University of Chicago High School and 
College is not only a service program but also 
one which attempts to determine satisfactory 
methods of diagnosis and retraining. At the 
present time, the value of a rapid-exposure 
projection machine in aiding slow readers to 
become faster readers is being investigated. This 
apparatus, designed by Professor G. T. Buswell, 
projects continuous material tachistoscopically 
and is somewhat similar in principle to the 
Metronoscope. Each line of material is divided 
into three parts, each part making up one ex- 
posure and the rapidity of the successive ex- 
posures can be regulated according to the needs 
of the group. 


By April 1, seven small groups totaling ap- 
proximately sixty students in the last two years 
of high school and first two years of college, 
will have taken twelve hours training on this 
apparatus. Those groups which have finished 
training show significant and consistent in- 
creases in rate of reading on several reading 
tests with no loss in comprehension scores. If 
the effectiveness of this projector for use with 
these groups in increasing rate of reading can 
be established, the possibilities implied for high 
schools and colleges are great for, mechanically, 
it is easy to use and it is a strong motivating 
power for slow readers. 


Maurine V. Rogers, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago Lab. 
Schools and College, is a member of Lambda chapter. 











Activities in the Field of Health 


A number of Pi Lambda Thetans are engaged in some phase of health work or study, 
The articles that follow are representative of the types of activity that occupy their 


attention. 


RECENT EXPANSIONS IN THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM IN NEW YORK STATE 


ELEANOR D. GAGE 


ig 1935 the legislature through the Crawford 
Bill, doubled the supervisory staff of the 
Physical Education Bureau of the New York 
State Education Department. The Bill was “an 
act to increase state supervisory services in the 
State Education Department to develop more 
satisfactory preventive and corrective physical 
education and recreational programs for chil- 
dren and adults and making an appropriation 
therefor.” (Laws of New York—Chapter 885) 

Pursuant to this act, state money was allotted 
for special units for physically handicapped 
children in public school programs. Prior to 
this time the public school adjustment for physi- 
cally handicapped children did not provide for 
a specially certified physical education teacher 
under the same money quotient which the State 
always allots for the academic teachers of handi- 
capped children. The physical education teacher 
in these units for physically handicapped chil- 
dren is responsible for a recreative and correc- 
tive program. 

While the Medical Inspection Law requires 
an annual health examination, the physically 
handicapped children are under the constant 
and frequent supervision of medical specialists. 
The recreative and corrective physical education 
program conducted by the physical education 
teacher is closely directed and supervised by 
these medical specialists. The scope of the phys- 
ical education program is limited only by the 
doctor’s recommendations. 

All teachers handling children in the New 
York State public schools must be certificated 
by the Commissioner of Education. A certificate 
for teaching physical education issued upon 
four years of approved preparation must be 
extended by 12 semester hours of approved 
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courses for eligibility in a physically handicapped 
children’s unit. 

In 1916 the Physical Training law was estab- 
lished by the legislature. This law provided 
that “all male and female pupils above the age 
of 8 years in all elementary and secondary 
schools, shall receive as part of the prescribed 
courses of instruction therein such physical train- 
ing under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Education as the Regents may determine.” 
(Article 26-A of Education Law.) It therefore 
became the duty of the Regents to adopt rules 
governing content, time requirement, teacher 
qualifications and attendance. From time to 
time certification standards have been increased 
and program content expanded but attendance 
and time requirement have remained fixed from 
the first. All elementary schools are required to 
have a minimum of 120 minutes per week of 
supervised physical education activities and all 
secondary schools a minimum of 300 minutes 
per week. 

Under the Regulations of the Commissioner 
of Education governing Health and Physical 
Education approved by the Regents in July 
1937, all of the 300 minutes on the secondary 
level are now the immediate responsibility and 
supervision of the school. Prior to this time 180 
minutes could be delegated to outside agencies. 
The secondary school regulation has been te- 
written to provide more specific use and supet- 
vision of these 300 minutes to include “at least 
two school periods (a minimum of 90 minutes) 
and such additional school periods as may be 
essential to meet individual pupil needs in 4 
satisfactory manner must be devoted to purpose- 
ful class instruction in a variety of activities; 
the remainder of the time necessary to meet the 
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five hour minimum requirement shall be de- 
voted to the laboratory aspects of instruction 
as exemplified in athletic games, sports and 
other physical education activities.” (Page 16— 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Education 
Governing Health and Physical Education) 

Other progressive features of the 1938 Phys- 
ical Education program include the recognition 
of athletics as an integral part of the Physical 
Education program. ‘‘Coaching”’ is teaching and 
therefore demands certification of coach teach- 
ets. All athletic teams or individuals represent- 
ing a school must do so in conformance with the 
standards established by the Regulations. These 
standards apply to both teams in any athletic 
contest. The high school athletic program is 
restricted to high school boys only. These Reg- 
ulations establish (1) duration of competition 
(2) registration (3) transfer and (4) extent 
of participation in athletics. 

The girls’ athletic program has been forward 
looking in most of the state. In the few areas 
where a program of interschool athletics for 
gitls has persisted the Regulations presented a 
broader program and limited girls’ athletics to 
“club activities, intramural games, play days and 
approved invitation activities.” (Page 19—Reg- 
ulations. ) 


Progress is dependent upon education and 
interest. The public of New York has achieved 
a commendable level of both regarding physical 
education. The regular, handicapped, evening 
and summer programs in physical education 
and recreation have expanded and developed 
in scope of vision, personnel and facilities dur- 
ing the past 4 years. The New York State 
Health and Physical Education Association, at 
the annual convention in Syracuse last Decem- 
ber, registered over 2000 school administrators, 
directors and teachers of health and physical 
education representing programs in all sections 
of this state. Despite the fact that these meetings 
were held during the Christmas holidays, the 
size of this voluntary turnout is indicative of an 
active interest in the program. 


Mrs. Eleanor D. Gage, Associate Education Super- 
visor of Physical Education and Recreation in New 
York State, is a charter member of Alpha Gamma. 
She is a graduate of Sargent College and of Boston 
University with a physiotherapy certificate from Har- 
vard Medical College. Prior to her work in the state 
department of New York she was Director of Girls 
Athletics at Boston University. During the last four 
summers she has been a member of the faculty of 
Syracuse University. 


WOMAN'S FITNESS FOR VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
RUTH LUNDEEN MEMMLER 


W™ thirteen million women holdin’ 
men’s jobs, we’re bound to have thir- 
teen million jobless men,” says Robert Quillen’s 
syndicated “Aunt Het.” Other newspaper 
articles and our next door neighbors speak of 
“men’s jobs” and “women’s jobs.”” When we 
hear on all sides that “‘woman’s place and 
woman’s work is in the home” we may well 
seek scientific evidence concerning the special 
aptitudes of women as compared with those of 
men. Is the work in the home of the sort for 
which women are especially suited? What are 
the real facts concerning the mental and physical 
traits of women? Is there any valid reason for 
speaking or thinking of “woman’s work” as 
distinct from “man’s work” ? 


Women were the original laborers and the 
original manufacturers, with the home as the 
factory. Now we have mass production with 
large numbers of workers brought together 
under one roof, with the accompanying risk of 
various contagious diseases spreading from one 
person to another, and the greater exposure to 
extremes of temperature and other hazards 
going to and from work. Is there reason to as- 
sume that women should be protected from 
such exposure more than men? 

Careful studies of morbidity and mortality 
of the male compared with the female show 
that during all periods of life—from the time 
before birth until old age—the males are af- 
flicted by serious disease more often than fe- 
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males. Many people have assumed that males 
experience greater hazards and that the differ- 
ence in habits of the two sexes accounts for the 
greater morbidity and mortality of the male. 
This bubble has been punctured by the discovery 
that among stillbirths there are many more 
males than females and that during infancy 
more boys die than girls. Further than that, mal- 
formations are present in a greater number of 
males than females. Contagious diseases affect 
males in a higher percentage of cases than 
females. For diseases like influenza the death- 
rate of males is frequently as much as four times 
as high as that of females. 

Because of these facts and other scientific 
evidence Dr. S. J. Holmes, Professor of Zo- 
ology at the University of California, has said 
that the “female of the human species’’—pos- 
sesses “greater physical toughness throughout 
life” and Professor Raymond Pearl at the Johns 
Hopkins University recently stated that women 
“have a lower infant mortality rate, are healthier 
and live longer than men. There seems to be 
no question about their being more advanced 
biologically than men.” 

On the other hand scientific evidence cor- 
roborates what is commonly assumed—namely 
that women possess much less muscular power 
than men. Careful physiological experiments 
show that women possess much less muscular 
power than even their smaller size would lead 
us to expect and that muscles in women are 
proportionately much smaller than those of men 
while the internal organs such as the liver, 
kidneys, lungs, etc., are proportionately as large 
as in men. Evidence shows, then, that women 
are much less fitted for work involving the use 
of muscular power and much more fitted for 
work involving exposure to infections, extremes 
of temperature, and other similar hazards, than 
men are. Work in the home involves washing 
and cleaning of floors, windows, and clothes, as 
well as millions of other tasks calling for the use 
of muscular power. Although the majority of 
working women are engaged in doing house- 
work, scientific evidence certainly indicates that 
whatever work involves muscular power could 
be done more easily and with less fatigue by 
men. And, although most work outside of the 


home is done by men, from the point of view 
of vitality women are better equipped for most 
of this work. 

We have pointed out that women are stronger 
biologically and weaker from the point of view 
of muscular power. What scientific evidence do 
we have concerning such very important factors 
as intelligence, personality traits, and emotional 
stability of the female as compared with the 
male? 

Dr. Aaron Rosanoff and his co-workers have 
recently investigated intelligence scores of hun- 
dreds of twins as well as of many ordinary 
brothers and sisters, in a variety of schools and 
other institutions. He found that girls excelled 
their brothers in over 20 per cent more cases 
than boys excelled their sisters. Dr. Rosanoff 
carefully studied all grades of intelligence— 
from mental defectives up to those in very 
superior or genius groups. Among the mental 
defectives there was an excess of 27 per cent 
more boys who had lower scores than their 
sisters over those who had higher scores than 
their sisters. The common idea held even by 
educators, who should know better, has been 
that there are more males in the genius group 
than girls. Dr. Rosanoff’s study showed, how- 
ever, that girls of the very superior group ex- 
celled boys of the same group in over 20 per 
cent more cases than boys excelled their sisters. 

It would appear for this evidence that hordes 
of potential feminine geniuses have been frus- 
trated for many centuries. Should this terrific 
waste of human intellect be allowed to con- 
tinue? With proper training and encouragement 
may there not be many potential scientists and 
artists in the half of the population that belongs 
to the female sex? 

Dr. Donald Laird of Colgate University has 
made extensive studies of personality factors 
and emotional stability. He says “If a census 
of opinions were to be taken, we would no 
doubt find an overwhelming majority of people 
firm in the belief that there are vast differences 
in the personality traits of men and women. 
However, opinions, as students in a laboratory 
must be continually reminded, are not valid 
data for a scientific investigator. . . . The emo- 
tional behavior of normal men and women we 
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can compare by their records on the Colgate 
Mental Hygiene Tests. . .. Among several hun- 
dred college students of both sexes we find the 
women on the whole decidedly more introvert. 
This means, psychologically, that the fair sex 
tend—or may be forced by convention—to live 
their emotions largely within themselves, while 
men live their emotions more in their associa- 
tions with others.” 

“Although common usage makes hysteria 
almost synonymous with womanhood, there has 
in hysteria symptoms been actually no demon- 
strable difference between the two sexes,” says 
Dr. Laird. 

In many ways scientific evidence shows that 
women possess more mental stability than men. 
Suicide rates for men throughout the United 
States show a preponderance of males three 
times that of females. Cases of delinquency and 
criminality, judging from statistics of police de- 
partments and all sorts of correctional institu- 
tions, are much more frequent among men—as 
much as 15 or 20 to 1. Other evidences of 
greater mental and moral instability of the male 
as compared with the female may be found in 
the fact that there are about six times as many 
male drug addicts as female, and about four 
times as many men who are chronic alcoholics 
and pathologic drunkards. 

Recent studies of mechanical aptitude as 
shown by psychological tests in fundamental 
mechanical performances, such as ability to dis- 
criminate with speed and accuracy between dif- 
fering shapes and sizes, show that girls equal 
or excel boys. In mechanical assembly tests, how- 
ever, boys surpass the girls—the differences in 
this ability increasing as the students become 
older. In this test familiarity with objects to be 
assembled helps and boys, who in the great 
majority of cases have opportunities to work 
with mechanical toys and even with various 
machines, have an advantage over girls. One 
of my former students tested groups of children 
in our Los Angeles schools and found scores in 





mechanical tests for fifth grade girls were 
slightly higher than those of the boys in the 
same grade, while the girls in the eighth grade 
had lower grades than the boys. Environment, 
training, and various social pressures apparently 
have much to do with many differences fre- 
quently noted in mechanical ability. 

As in the case of intelligence scores there 
were some boys and some girls with low scores 
and others of both sexes with high scores. Very 
apparently there are many more variations in 
ability within the sex groups than between 
them. Even in the field of mechanics the “‘fe- 
male of the human species” may certainly excel. 

Now that machines do so much work for- 
merly done by human muscles, there can be no 
possible reason for speaking of “man’s work” 
as different from “‘woman’s work.” Certainly 
any women of genius should be encouraged to 
contribute to the world’s progress in whatever 
way she chooses and women in general should 
be permitted to engage in whatever occupations 
they find themselves fitted for—if we are to 
continue to call our country a true democracy. 
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DOES YOUR POSTURE BETRAY YOU? 
VIRGINIA SHAW 


Epa the past ten years or so numerous 
articles have been written and several 
books have been published on the subject of the 
posture of man. While the medical man, the 
orthopedic surgeon and the physical educator 
have given the subject much thought and at- 
tention, and have directed many research studies 
in this field, the great mass of people have be- 
come genuinely interested in the subject during 
a comparatively recent period of time. 

This may be the result of a number of fac- 
tors. It may be due to the activities, in recent 
years, of women in the professions and in busi- 
ness bringing with them the realization that 
body movements and postures express some- 
thing of the personality of the individual, since 
posture and carriage may tell one a person has 
poise, control and self-confidence or that she 
may have worries, fears or lack of confidence 
in herself. It is possible that the type and style 
of clothes worn in these modern times may 
bring faults of posture and carriage to the at- 
tention of many people. Clothing which fits the 
figure does not allow one to disguise his pos- 
tural defects. Education, probably, has been the 
greatest single contributing factor in making 
society posture conscious. Grade and high school 
students consider the subject in health and phys- 
ical education classes. College students are in- 
terested in posture from the standpoint of per- 
sonal appearance. Many adults have been made 
aware of posture problems by painful backs or 
feet which have necessitated consulting a med- 
ical or orthopedic specialist for relief, only to 
learn that poor body mechanics was the basic 
cause. 

What do we mean by the term good body 
mechanics or good posture? We may say that 
a person has good posture when the segments 
of the body, the head, thorax, pelvis and lower 
extremities, are balanced over the feet as the 
base of the perpendicular so that there is no 
strain on joints, ligaments or muscles. In other 
words, the gravity line through the head seg- 
ment will be in alignment with the gravity lines 
of the chest, pelvis and extremities. 


A number of elements may present them- 
selves when one considers the problem of pos. 
ture. One must take into account the body build 
of the person concerned, whether he is of the 
lithe, medium or stout build. The thin, lithe, 
high-speed type differs in skeletal form as well 
as in organic structure from the medium or stout 
types. The shape of the bones due to inherited 
structures, acquired differences caused by stress 
and strains or pathological conditions may in- 
fluence posture. The individual’s success or his 
failure, his self-assurance or lack of confidence, 
the general state of his health, his muscle tonus, 
his inability to forget his cares and relax, all 
these have a definite effect on the efficient func- 
tioning of the body. The condition of the en- 
docrines (ductless glands) may lead to certain 
characteristic fatty deposits in various parts of 
the body which, in turn, may affect the me- 
chanical efficiency of the body. So I repeat, there 
are many factors which are interrelated that 
effect the posture of man. 

The individual who has poor body mechanics 
and is interested in improving his personal 
appearance should take an inventory of him- 
self. He may begin in some such manner as this: 
Am I discouraged? Am I unsocial? Am I beset 
with fears? Do I lack self-confidence? If so, I 
must develop the objective attitude. 

Are my shouders forward? Is my upper back 
round ? Is my head forward? Do I have a hollow 
back? Is my chest low and my abdomen sag- 
ging? Why have I allowed my body segments to 
become so unbalanced? Is this posture of mine 
the result of habits formed during, or following, 
a past illness? Is it due to my present physical 
condition ? Is it due to habits of sitting or stand- 
ing? 

Do my feet function properly? Is it possible 
that the pain in my feet is due to arch strain? 
Do I use the whole foot in walking and thus 
have an easy, youthful gait, or do I stop the 
movement at the ball of the foot and hasten to 
take the body weight on the other foot? 

If the answer to any of the above questions 
is “yes,” it will be wise to do something about 
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it. A trained teacher of physical education can 
help you. She can advise you regarding the 
proper exercises and procedures in posture train- 
ing. If you have a painful back or painful feet 
she probably will tell you to see an orthopedic 
surgeon. He can diagnose your case, and pre- 
scribe the proper treatment. 

The various combinations of defects which 
exist make it unsafe to prescribe blanket exer- 
cises. The orthopedic specialist or his physio- 
therapist will provide you with exercises to fit 
your individual case and you will proceed with 
treatment under proper supervision. 

A word of caution and encouragement. Do 
not think the orthopedist’s diagnosis and pre- 
scription wiil act as a magic wand whose waving 
will cause to vanish immediately all your ills. 
Having determined the source of the trouble 
the rest is up to you. Patience, perseverance, 
determination and faithfulness must be your 
portion of the ensuing treatment. 

Once faulty alignments have occurred much 


time must be spent to re-align the body seg- 
ments and develop that kinesthetic sense which 
informs one he has attained proper body bal- 
ance. Often work must be begun from a lying 
position, with the force of gravity eliminated. 
Next one must learn segmental control in a 
sitting and in the erect positions, finally pro- 
gressing to locomotion and gait training. In 
view of all this, I urge you not to be discouraged 
though you are tempted to think that:— 


“To climb a mountain to the sky 
Is easier for me 

Than struggling from the way I am 
To how I want to be.” 


Miss Virginia Shaw, a registered physiotherapist, is, 
at present, a member of the Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation staff at the State College of Washington and a 
member of Pi chapter. She was trained at Harvard 
University and has been in the past connected with 
the Mayo Clinic and with the Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children. 


Lambda Chapter Project 


‘tps chapters will be interested in the 
efforts of Lambda chapter to sponsor a 
much needed type of educational preparation 
for teachers of physically handicapped children. 
The letter which follows was sent to 127 
city and county superintendents in Illinois. 
Further information on the project may be ob- 
tained from Alice A. Donaldson, 1425 East 
60th Street, Chicago. Miss Donaldson is chair- 
man of the Committee on Special Education. 
Graduate Education Building 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
January 9, 1939 

Dear Superintendent: 

Although thirty-nine counties and at least ten cities 
in Illinois are now offering special education for crip- 
pled children, little or no provision has been made 
in institutions of higher education to train teachers 





and administrators for work in this special field. 

Because Lambda chapter of Pi Lambda Theta is 
cognizant of this fact, it is seeking your co-operation 
in ascertaining the names of teachers in your system 
who would be interested in one or more of the types 
of courses listed on the enclosed sheet. If there is a 
sufficient demand for such special training, we shall 
present the situation to the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago with the request that 
the Department offer such courses during the coming 
Summer Quarter. 

Will you kindly send to Lambda chapter the names 
and addresses of those persons who are engaged in 
this special work, and of others who may be inter- 
ested in preparing for it? 

The organization will indeed be grateful for your 
contribution to the project which has been under- 
taken for the improvement of education, 

Very truly yours, 
Myra Honpces, Cor. Secretary, 
Committee on Special Education 
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A NEW TYPE OF CONSERVATION 


ANITA S&S. 


ieee SUMMER I spent six weeks, the regular 
summer school session, at the University 
of California, Berkeley, California. There is 
nothing unusual about a teacher’s studying dur- 
ing the summer at some distant university. In- 
stead, it is rather customary for teachers to 
combine summer study with some opportunity 
for travel. There was, however, something un- 
usual about both my selection of the University 
of California and also about the work in which 
I engaged while there. 

In the spring of last year, I was invited by 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness to participate in a practicum on eye 
health to be held during the six weeks’ summer 
session at the University of California. There 
is real joy in being requested to spend time 
on something that one is already eager to do. 
In addition, up to last summer, California had 
been merely a land of my dreams. 

The practicum on eye health was, I think, the 
first of its kind ever held in this country. For 
a number of years the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness has conducted summer 
courses at various universities for teachers of 
Sight Saving classes, but the practicum was a 
new activity. It grew out of a study made by 
the Society over a period of several years. 

The results of this study might be considered 
from two angles. They indicated, first, that ‘‘the 
average teacher does not recognize individual 
differences in children’s vision; that she is un- 
able to check her observations with a simple 
test; and that she is oblivious to the classroom 
adjustments necessary to safeguard the eye 
health and efficiency of children” ;? second, that 
“senior students preparing to teach are unfa- 
miliar with much of the fundamental informa- 
tion needed by any teacher.’’* Therefore, the 
practicum was an initial step toward securing 
better education in eye health for teachers of 
regular classes. 


* National Society for Prevention of Blindness, Eye 
Health in Teacher Education (Mimeographed). 

? National Society for Prevention of Blindness, Eye 
Health in Teacher Education (Mimeographed). 


DOWELL 


It was difficult even on the campus at Berke. 
ley to make this aim clear. The phrases “eye 
health” or “conservation of sight’”’ used by mem- 
bers of the practicum brought such questions 
as, “Are you working in blind schools?” of 
“Do you teach sight saving classes ?’”"—so novel 
did it seem to be concerned with the eye health 
of normal or so-called normal, children. 

The aim of the practicum translated into 
work for us, the seven invited members, te- 
solved itself into the preparation of programs 
in eye health for the various colleges, or or- 
ganizations, which we represented. We soon 
found, in order to prepare such programs, that 
we needed a broader knowledge of the growth 
and the development of the eye, up-to-date in- 
formation on scientific investigations which had 
to do with eye health and illumination and much 
consideration of administrative problems. If we 
did not accomplish the full task which we had 
set for ourselves during these six weeks, even 
under the guidance of our able director, we 
did return with some ideas expressed on paper 
and considerable enthusiasm for developing 
programs of eye health in our own institutions. 

I can look back with appreciation upon sev- 
eral activities which contributed largely to our 
interest and enlightenment. One of these was 
the opportunity to discuss our problems with 
the other members of the practicum. Though 
there was among us a unity of interest, our 
varied experiences gave us different points of 
view. Five of us were connected with teachers 
colleges, but our colleges had dissimilar types of 
organization and were distributed geographical- 
ly; we came from five different states, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
California. The other two persons were memi- 
bers of the health education department of the 
University of California and of the Kentucky 
State Department of Health. Our director was 
Dr. Anette M. Phelan, Associate in Health 
Education, of the National Society. 

In connection with the practicum course, we 
visited eye clinics in Oakland and at the Uni- 
versity Hospital in San Francisco and listened 
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to addresses by well-known ophthalmologists. 
Some of the clinic cases and the talks did much 
to impress upon our minds certain eye difh- 
culties of children which should concern the 
classroom teacher. 

An eye health program for a teachers col- 
lege necessarily has many ramifications. Such 
phases of a well-rounded program presented 
themselves clearly and forcibly, especially when 
we participated in some of—what might be 
called—the extra-activities of our director, such 
as, conferences with classroom teachers, discus- 


sions with parent-teacher groups or talks to 
administrators. 

The six weeks ended and we departed in 
various directions, northward toward Alaska, 
southward toward Grand Canyon, or due east; 
yet the days of travel constituted merely a brief 
interim. Our work was not finished. In reality 
it was to begin when the doors of our colleges 
opened in September. 

Dr. Anita S. Dowell, Assistant to the President of 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland, is a mem- 
ber of Chi chapter. 


MEDICAL RELIEF IN MICHIGAN, A STUDY OF THE 
EXPERIENCE IN TEN COUNTIES 


Nathan Sinai, Marguerite F. Hall, V. M. Hoge, and Miriam Steep; 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc. 1938. 


™ a view to making a detailed study 
of medical relief in Michigan, the State 
Emergency Relief Administration transmitted, 
with its approval, a project to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. As presented 
in the project, the purpose of the study included 
the following items: 


PURPOSE 


a. The organization of medical relief prior 
to the emergency relief program. 

b. The organization and administration of 
medical relief in 1934. 

c. The medical services provided. 

d. The costs of medical services. 

e. An estimate of future costs. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


A questionnaire study was made of all coun- 
ties and a detailed survey was taken of ten 
selected counties. The main emphasis is placed 
on the detailed studies with results amplified 
by data from the questionnaires. 


RESULTS 


Organization and Administration Prior to the 
ER.A. Prior to and during the first years of the 
depression the tradition of free service by physi- 
cians was widely accepted. Medical relief was 
viewed as a purely local problem to be met by 


local expressions of neighborly helpfulness. 
Even though circumstances had forced the rec- 
ognition of hospital relief as a state problem, 
the tradition concerning general medical relief 
still prevailed. 

Organization and Administration in 1934. 
Viewing the structure as a whole the main de- 
fects in medical relief, as organized and ad- 
ministered in Michigan during 1934 appear to 
be the following: 


1. The division of authority and responsi- 
bility for the provision of hospital relief 
and the other services in medical care. 

2. The failure to establish adequate machin- 
ery to develop and apply standards of serv- 
ice within reasonably broad limits, accord- 
ing to local facilities and local needs. 

3. The requirement that all existing schemes 
of medical relief supported by local funds 
be continued. 

Services, The extremes of services as well as 
the averages for certain of the major medical 
activities per thousand relief population are 
summarized in Table I. 

Costs. The combined costs of medical relief 
services are shown in Table II. Averages are 
given for eight counties only. Omissions were 
made because of the non-comparable data from 
the two counties in which clinic services were 
used. 
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TABLE I 


THE MINIMUM, MAXIMUM, AND AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF SERVICES PER THOUSAND RELIEF POPULATION: 
10 COUNTIES IN MICHIGAN, 1934 














Services Low High Average 
General 1173 2694 1919 
Major Surgery 7 22 11 
Minor Surgery 5 47 21 
Tonsillectomy 2 23 9 
Obstetrics 19 30 22 
Fractures 3 17 6 
Hospital Patients 16 101 48 
Hospital Days 279 1304 615 
Dental 129 645 423 
Glasses 6 67 23 
Drugs 510 2442 1486 
Surgical Appliances & 

Supplies 1 46 18 

TABLE II 


MEDIAN CosT PER PERSON ON RELIEF: 8 COUNTIES 
IN MICHIGAN, 1934 











Services Median Cost per Person on Relief 
Medical Care (Homes & Offices) $3.01 
Medical Care (Hospitals) 1.94 
Hospital 3.20 
Dental Care 36 
Nursing Care 50 
Eye Care a5 
Drugs 1.07 
Surgical Appliances, etc. ee 
Transportation .06 
Administration (10 per cent) 1.04 
Total $11.44 





A Publication 


The W. B. Saunders Company, West Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, announces the pub- 
lication of a Reference Handbook for Nurses 
by Helen F. Hansen, Chief, Bureau of Regis- 





Estimate of Future Costs. The above costs 
do not cover the costs of all medical relief in 
the eight counties. Data on hospital care showed 
that approximately one-half of the cases were 
not on general relief when admitted to the 
hospitals. The data also showed that the costs 
of ‘‘hospital relief” cases approximately equaled 
those of “general relief” cases. If the total cost 
of medical relief including all hospital care is 
charged against the population on general te. 
lief, as a suggested method of estimating future 
costs, the preceding table of items is revised 
according to Table III. 


TABLE IiIl 


MEDIAN COST PER PERSON ON RELIEF: 8 COUNTIES 
IN MICHIGAN IN 1934, REVISED TO INCLUDE 
ALL HospirAL CARE 








Median Cost per Person on Relief 





Medical Care (Homes and offices) $3.01 





Medical Care (Hospitals) 3.88 
Hospital 6.40 
Dental Care 35 
Nursing Care 50 
Eye Care aS 
Drugs 1.07 
Surgical appliances, etc. 11 
Transportation .06 
Administration (10 per cent) 1.55 

Total $17.09 





Dr. Marguerite Hall, University of Michigan, is a 
member of Xi chapter. 


for Nurses 


tration of Nurses, State Department of Public 
Health, California. Miss Hansen is a member of 
Omega chapter. 
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News 


Alpha 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs spoke at the Fac- 
ulty Women’s Club, January 9, on “Weaving 
for Pleasure,”” This is only one of the many 
activities with which Miss Dobbs’s life is filled 
during her retirement from active classroom 
teaching. Besides speaking on various subjects 
to many types of organizations, she conducts 
an art crafts study group in A.A.U.W., takes an 
active part in church and club work, writes 
books and articles, and finds time io be a gra- 
cious hostess to the many who visit her apart- 
ment. 

Miss Florence Harrison, formerly Dean of 
the College of Home Economics, State College 
of Washington, at Pullman, is now chairman 
of the Department of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. She comes to us from Pi 
chapter. She has degrees from the University 
of Illinois and Columbia University, New York. 
She has travelled extensively in the United 
States and Canada. She has visited Alaska, Pana- 
ma, Cuba, Japan, China, and the Philippines. 

Dr. Jessie V. Coles, a member of the faculty 
of the University Home Economics Department, 
is the author of the book, Consumer-Buyer and 
the Market, published by Wiley in the summer. 
Dr. Coles also is the author of Standardization 
of Consumers’ Goods; An Aid to Consumer- 
Buying, published by the Randol Press in 1932. 
She will participate in a national conference on 
consumer education, which will be held in Co- 
lumbia, April 3, 4, and 5. 

At the convention of Delta Phi Delta, na- 
tional honorary and professional art fraternity, 
held at Boulder, Colorado, last July, Miss Verna 
Wulfekammer was given first place on block 
print in the exhibit. Miss Wulfekammer, one of 
the past presidents of Alpha chapter, took Miss 
Dobbs’s place as chairman of the Department 
of Applied Arts when Miss Dobbs retired. 

Alpha chapter held its annual joint session 
with Phi Delta Kappa on December 12. Spe- 
cial guests were seniors and graduate students 
in the School of Education and members of 
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Sigma Pi Alpha. Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, of 
the School of Education, spoke on “Centennial 
Thoughts,” a résumé of the history of the 
School of Education on the campus. An infor- 
mal reception was held afterwards. 

Miss Minnie M. Brashear, assistant professor 
of English at the university, spent the second 
semester of last year in Washington and New 
York gathering material for her book on “Lit- 
erature of the Mississippi Valley.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, former national ex- 
ecutive secretary of Pi Lambda Theta, and Dr. 
Louise Nardin of Boston visited on the campus 
during the first part of September. The Nardin 
family now lives in Boston where Mr. Nardin 
is editor for the Houghton-Mifflin Publishing 
Company. 

The Pi Lambda Theta $50.00 scholarship 
given annually by Alpha chapter to the most 
outstanding or best all-round junior in the 
School of Education goes this year to Miss Eliza- 
beth Mills of El Dorado Springs, Missouri. 
Miss Mills was graduated from the El Dorado 
Springs High School in 1935 and since then 
has attended the University of Missouri where 
she has developed interests in hiking, swim- 
ming, music, and reading. She has attained 
membership in the University Verse-Speaking 
Choir, vice-presidency of the Baptist Student 
Union, and is a past president of the organiza- 
tion of Independent Women Students. Miss 
Mills’ major subject is English with emphasis 
in speech and her minor is French. She expects 
to receive her degree in secondary education in 
June. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the State 
Parent-Teacher Association in Columbia in Oc- 
tober, a banquet in honor of the state board 
was held at Sinclair Pennant Tavern, at which 
time Mrs. Frank Dorsey of Kansas City, state 
president, paid tribute to Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
a guest, for her contribution as a former mem- 
ber of the state board and for her help in or- 
ganizing the first P.T.A. in Columbia in 1911. 

Younger members of Alpha chapter will be 
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interested to know that the first study topic 
of the chapter was “The Relation of the Parent 
to the School”; and that as a practical example 
of that relationship Miss Minnie Gray, first 
president of Alpha, and Miss Dobbs co-operated 
with Miss Neil Crumbaugh, principal of Ben- 
ton School, in the organization of the first 
Mothers’ Club in Boone County. Later the club 
became a part of the state organization and in 
due time clubs were established in all the city 
schools. The county still leads the state with 
the highest percentage of organized groups in 
the rural schools. 

Miss Thelma Mills of Forest Grove, Oregon, 
formerly Dean of Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Washington, has been appointed di- 
rector of women’s student activities in the uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Helen D. Williams, assistant to the 
principal of Hickman High School, Columbia, 
Missouri, took a verse speaking choir of eighty- 
seven voices to Kansas City to appear for a 
half hour on the General Assembly program 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association on 
November 20. Also she is planning to present 
a program at a meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association which is to be held in Columbia 
in February. 

Miss Jessie Alice Cline, professor of home 
economics at the university, spent the third 
week in October with the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington. Miss Cline was a mem- 
ber of a committee of eighteen which studied 
new ways of measuring the palatability of meats. 
The committee was able to find both subjective 
and objective methods which have never been 
used before. The objective measurement of meat 
palatability consists in various ways of measur- 
ing it by mechanical means. Miss Cline also 
had a conference in New York City with the 
Foreign Trade and Exposition Corporation, for 
whose publications she is writing a series of 
articles on foreign food service. 

Kansas City sponsored the usual Saturday 
breakfast for the P.L.T. at the close of the State 
Teachers’ meeting. About sixty were present. 
Introductions revealed representatives from sev- 
eral chapters. 


Gamma 


A loan fund was established by this chapter 
in the spring of 1932, to which nearly $500 
has been contributed voluntarily. It has been 
administered by the University Committee on 
Aids and Awards. Nine senior women have 
been assisted by it. 

The University of Kansas has established 
the new degree of Doctor of Education, a serv- 
ice degree for educational workers actually serv. 
ing in the field. At least one Pi Lambda Theta 
member, Vera Bolton, is already at work on it. 

Clarice Crawford holds the Selden Lincoln 
Whitcomb Fellowship in Comparative Litera- 
ture, and Lela Siebert holds a university schol- 
arship in political science this year. Lela was 
graduated in 1938 with honors in political sci- 
ence. 


Delta 


Delta chapter and Western Pennsylvania 
Alumnz chapter observed Founders’ Day at a 
banquet at the College Club, November 16. 
Amusing incidents that occur in the office of 
a gtade school principal were related by the 
toastmistress, Grace Courtney, as she cleverly 
introduced our guests. Our national keeper of 
records, Mrs. Lola Stuart Eller, spent the day 
with us and was the principal speaker at the 
banquet. She gave an interesting résumé of the 
work of the National Council. Mr. F. W. 
Shockley, acting dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, and Dr. and Mrs. Chester A. Buckner 
were our guests. Miss Katharine Foulke, with 
the assistance of the president of Delta, Doro- 
thy Pickard, and the vice-president of Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz, Irene Thompson, 
brought the program to a close with our im- 
pressive candle-lighting ceremony honoring the 
founders of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Several members of Delta chapter and West- 
ern Pennsylvania Alumnz chapter took an active 
part in the meetings of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association in Harrisburg during 
the Christmas holidays. 

Charlotte Truby presided as president of the 
Elementary Principals’ Department. This group 
was addressed by Grace Courtney, whose sub- 
ject was “Enriching the Curriculum.” 
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Laura Braun was the president of the Pitts- 
burgh delegates, among whom were Harriet 
Morgan, Mabel Scharr, Mary Catherine Fallon, 
Margaret Thoma, Myrl Eakin, and Gertrude 
Barthol. Myrl Eakin has been elected second 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh delegation for 
1939. 

Zoe Thralls, professor of geography at the 
University of Pittsburgh, is a member of the 
executive committee and chairman of the re- 
search committee of the National Council of 
Geography. She presented a special report when 
the association convened in Boston during the 
Christmas holidays. 

“The Washingtons in Pennsylvania” was the 
title of the paper given by Thelma Reis before 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
as part of a program devoted to a discussion 
of Pennsylvania’s participation in the founding 
of the federal government. 

A demonstration lesson, illustrating a method 
for motivating geography in the fourth grade, 
was given by Thelma Waddle at one of the 
Saturday morning District Conferences held at 
California State Teachers College, California, 
Pennsylvania. 

Katharine Foulke spoke on ‘Problems of 
Personnel” before the Indianapolis Alumnz 
chapters of Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta 
Kappa, February 8. 


Kappa 


At the first meeting of Kappa chapter for 
1938-39, Mrs. Mildred Williams told of her 
experiences as an exchange teacher in Washing- 
ton Intermediate School in Honolulu. Besides 
telling of her teaching experience, Mrs. Wil- 
liams told of the personal contacts she made 
with Orientals. She told of being entertained 
in their homes and learning to cook many of 
their native dishes. 

Kappa chapter voted to discuss the problem 
of propaganda as the study unit for the coming 
year. At the second meeting Professor Hutton 
of the School of Journalism defined propaganda 
for the group. A lively discussion and attempt 
to apply the word locally was conducted. For 
the December meeting, William Tugman, edi- 
tor of the Register-Guard, continued the discus- 


sion, stressing governmental propaganda. 

The chapter voted to arrange the student loan 
fund into two long time loans of thirty dollars 
each and one emergency loan fund of forty 
dollars. 

Miss Ella Carrick has returned to her posi- 
tion as cataloger at the University of Oregon, 
after an extended trip to Scotland, London, and 
Paris. 

Miss Dorothy Doering of Garnet, Kansas, 
recently came to Eugene as local director of the 
Girl Scouts. 

At the fall meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, held at Glacier National 
Park, Miss E. Lenore Casford, reference li- 
brarian at the University of Oregon, read a 
paper on “Periodicals: Their Use and Preserva- 
tion.” 

Iota 

The opening of the new University Experi- 
mental School on the campus of Indiana Uni- 
versity this last fall marks a century of progress 
in teacher training at this institution. A com- 
modious new building, beautiful and extremely 
modern in architectural design, houses the 
school of 600 kindergarten, elementary, and 
high school pupils. On the staff of thirty teach- 
ers ate Adda Fraley, Kate Rutherford, and 
Blanche Wellons of Iota chapter. 

Mrs. Lottie Kirby, who has been assistant 
registrar at Indiana University for several years, 
is now Dean of Women of the university. 

Mrs. H. L. Smith is this year’s president of 
the Bloomington chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 

Dr. Agnes E. Wells is president of the Indi- 
ana Business and Professional Women’s Club. 

A past-president of Iota chapter, Mrs. Helen 
Welch Painter, is now research assistant in the 
testing division of the School of Education. 

Iota chapter’s study program of “Propagan- 
da” is proving interesting and has attracted a 
good attendance. On January 10, Dr. J. R. Kan- 
tor of the psychology department spoke on 
“Propaganda and How to Recognize It” and 
at the February program meeting, Dr. Cora 
Hennel of the mathematics department dis- 
cussed “Propaganda Agencies and Activities on 
the Campus.” 
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Mu 


Miss Louise Esther Courtois is teaching in the 
new French school in New York, the only 
one of its kind in the United States. It is under 
the partial supervision of the French govern- 
ment. There are other schools of this type in 
London, Athens, Florence, and Cairo. 

Miss Jessie J. McNall of Potsdam, New 
York, was chairman of the program committee 
in conference on the “Training of Teachers 
in Science, 1937-38.” 

Mrs. Richard Rowland, formerly Miss Helen 
I. Tucker, and her husband have been roving 
researchers in the field of paleontology on a 
joint fellowship granted by the Belgian-Ameri- 
can Educational Foundation. Their travels have 
extended from October, 1937, to December, 
1938. 

Miss Martha Lou Lemmon of Colorado 
Springs journeyed in South and Central Amer- 
ica last summer, visiting Peru, Bolivia, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Mexico, Ecuador, and Panama. 

Mrs. Robert Swift, formerly Miss Evelyn A. 
Ihrig, is living in Chanaral, Chile, where her 
husband is chief chemist of a copper mine 
10,000 feet up in the Andes. She reports that 
her special hobby is gardening in spite of the 
fact that it rains on an average of once every 
five years. 

Miss Kate V. Wofford, professor of educa- 
tion in Buffalo State Teachers College, has pub- 
lished Modern Education in the Small Rural 
School, Macmillan, 1938, and edited the 1938 
Yearbook of Rural Education Department of 
N.E.A. 

Xi 

Dr. Florence Essery on the staff in the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Tennes- 
see, is enthusiastic about the co-operation with 
the Norris School. She sends the following news 
item taken from the University of Tennessee 
News Letter. 


CO-OPERATION WITH NORRIS SCHOOL 


A co-operative arrangement between the College 
of Education of The University of Tennessee and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority makes the Norris Com- 
munity School available to the faculty and students 
of the University for observation, experimentation, and 


participation in a progressive educational program, 
This arrangement provides increased facilities for 
teacher-training at the University. The Norris Schoo] 
is being used as an observation center for teacher. 
training classes, and, in addition, selected graduate 
students are given an opportunity to do some interne 
teaching and to engage in research projects. 

The Norris Community School offers a splendid 
opportunity for University faculty members to observe 
and study at first hand the application of the progres. 
sive theories in public school curricula and teaching 
techniques, as well as the operation of a community. 
centered school. 

This arrangement also makes available to the fac. 
ulty of the Norris school the help of University faculty 
members. New projects are being planned in co-opera- 
tion with selected University faculty members, while 
in other areas the College of Education is giving aid in 
evaluating the present program of the Norris school 
and in suggesting ways of improving the educational 
services of the school to that community. 

Mrs. Helen Elgie Scott writes that she is back 
in the classroom again at Kobe College, Nishi- 
nomiya, Japan. She wishes that television might 
give all of us a view of Kobe’s beautiful cam- 
pus. 

Alpha Beta 

During the meetings of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association in November a tea was held 
at the City Club in Milwaukee. Nine chapters 
were represented among those present. Dr. Elise 
Martens, from the Office of Education, Wash- 
inton, D.C., and a member of Upsilon chapter, 
was a guest. 

Alpha Eta 

Founders’ Day was celebrated in November 
by a joint supper meeting with Harvard's chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa and with Dean Henyy 
Holmes as speaker. 

Among Alpha Eta chapter members who 
have recently gone to new positions are Dr. 
Ruth Eckert, who is now associate professor at 
the University of Minnesota, Gladys Strom, who 
is supervising the secretarial department of the 
Walsh School at Miami and Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida, and Mary E. O’Connor, who is now general 
supervisor of elementary education, Arlington, 
Massachusetts. 

Several members are active workers in n% 
tional and sectional educational organizations. 
Ruth Sleeper is chairman of curriculum for the 
National League of Nursing Education. 
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Marty O’Connor is a member of the 
core group of the N.E.A. Tenure Committee 
and participated in the investigation of the 
tenure situation in Oklahoma City in October, 
1938. Eva Amidown is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the New England Biological 
Association, and Alice Linnehan is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Boston chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of French and repre- 
sented the chapter at the national meeting in 
New York in December. 

One important research activity is nearing 
completion. Dorothy McCabe has been survey- 
ing the “Content of Science Courses in Private 
Schools” under the direction of the New Eng- 
land Health Association and Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Social Hygiene. 

Among lecturers none is busier than Helen 
Donnelly, specialist in remedial reading, who 
within the year has given lectures on remedial 
reading to groups of educators in several states 
and who has appeared recently on an educa- 
tional radio program. At work in Brookline 
during the school year Miss Donnelly is an in- 
structor during the summer at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Publications recorded by members for this 
month’s JOURNAL include one book and five 
magazines. Bernice Newborg announces the 
publication of her Genealogy of William Row- 
ell, Revolutionary Soldier, and His Descendants. 

Magazine articles written by Alpha Eta mem- 
bers include ‘“‘Pholosynthesis,” appearing in the 
American Biology Teacher for November, 1938, 
written by Eva Amidown; an article prepared 
by Helen Donnelly on “The Remedial Reading 
Classroom,” appearing in Education Magazine, 
September, 1938; and two articles written by 
Marion Wiles: “An Experiment in Grouping 
for Effective Learning,” printed in the Decem- 
ber, 1938, number of the Elementary School 
Journal, and ‘‘Science, An Integral Part of the 
Social Studies Program in the Primary Grades,” 
appearing in December in Educational Method. 


Alpha Theta 


Alpha Theta chapter selected as its study pro- 
gtam theme for this year, “The Exceptional 
Child.” In carrying out this program, the Janu- 


ary and February meetings were devoted to a 
study of the blind and crippled child. In addi- 
tion to having a speaker, who is active in the 
study of handicapped children, talk briefly 
about the work that is being done in the city 
of Washington to aid the blind and crippled 
children, we were fortunate in having two blind 
boys and one blind girl read and write in 
Braille. 

On November 5, 1938, our chapter had the 
honor of having Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wage- 
nen as honored guest at the Founders’ Day 
luncheon. Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, senior 
specialist in elementary education, Federal De- 
partment of Education, Dr. Mary Braun, presi- 
dent of Chi chapter, and Miss Garnett from 
Kent, Ohio, were also our guests. Other mem- 
bers from several chapters were present. 

Alpha Theta tries to make contact with all 
Pi Lambda Thetans who are staying in Wash- 
ington. We hope that all members will feel 
that they are always welcome to our activities 
and that we shall gladly do what we can to 
make them feel at home in Washington. 

On November 16, Alpha Theta chapter held 
an open meeting devoted to a discussion of 
“Current Curricula Trends in Our Educational 
System.”” Dr. Helen Mackintosh, senior special- 
ist in elementary education in the U. S. Office 
of Education, talked about curricula changes 
on the elementary school level. She concluded 
with a résumé of some outstanding contributions 
from various state departments of education in 
the fields of curriculum making—since mere 
curriculum revision is not adequate. 

Dr. Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in sec- 
ondary education, was to have discussed cur- 
ricula changes on the secondary school level; 
due to the sudden illness of his father, he was 
called to his home and was unable to be with 
us. Miss Mackintosh stepped into the breach 
and explained some very interesting charts 
which Dr. Jessen had prepared to show the 
shift from the subjects most desired by the sec- 
ondary students twenty years ago to those most 
desired today. There has been, according to the 
charts, a most decided shift from purely aca- 
demic subjects to the utility subjects needed in 
life employment. 
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Dr. James Harold Fox, Dean of the School 
of Education of the George Washington Uni- 
versity continued this discussion on the college 
level, particularly in the field of teacher educa- 
tion. He felt that education of teachers has been 
deficient in both quality and quantity. He pro- 
posed some remedies which he believed would 
correct the faults both of cultural and profes- 
sional background. 

A joint dinner meeting with Phi Delta Kappa 
was held on January 11 at the Admiral Club. 
A very interesting talk was given by Dr. Arthur 
Deerin Call, secretary of American Peace Soci- 
ety and editor of World Affairs Magazine, on 
the subject, “Some Ways of World Peace.” 

The chapter is one of the sponsors of a fund 
to be used towards the construction of a wom- 
en’s building at the George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Some members of Alpha Theta chapter are 
conducting research on the subject of propa- 
ganda as presented by the columnists in the 
five Washington newspapers. They plan to 
participate in the contest for the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship Award. 

Are the columnists in the Washington news- 
papers propagandizing their readers? Are they 
presenting balanced views, or are they giving 
only one side of the questions on which they 
write? Members of Alpha Theta have decided 
to find out. Research on the subject of propa- 
ganda is to be carried on by five sub-committees. 
Gladys Gallup is chairman to investigate propa- 
ganda in the Post, Florence Marks for the 
News, Margaret Merritt for the Herald, Eliza- 
beth Mooney for the Times, and Celia Carpen- 
ter for the Star. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 


The Central Ohio Alumnz Association is 
proud to announce that there are now four 
among them who have taken out life member- 
ships in Pi Lambda Theta. They are: Mary 
Eswein, Edna Rickey Lotz, Alice Donnelly Pres- 
sey, Chloie McGlinchay. 

Dr. Edna Lotz, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy at Kent State University, attended the 
meetings of the National Psychological Society, 
held during the holidays at Richmond, Virginia. 


Anne Whitmer, faculty adviser to Chi Delta 
Phi (national honorary literary sorority), was 
in charge of the dinner and the reception given 
for the poet, Robert Frost, when that sorority 
presented him in lecture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity on October 20. 

Mrs. Marguerite Maddux Walters, one of 
our own members, was the speaker at the De. 
cember meeting. In her talk on Syria she spoke 
of the recent disturbance in Palestine. Mrs, 
Walters is well qualified to speak on such 
topics as she has just recently returned from 
Syria where she has been the principal of the 
American School for Girls at Beirut for the last 
few years. 

Miss Faye Rees spent part of last summer 
teaching in the Department of Music at Mis 
souri University at Columbia, Missouri. She 
says, “‘One of my most interesting experiences 
was in making some very pleasant contacts with 
Alpha chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, which is 
consistently active during the summer session 
and which includes many charming women, 
both among the teaching staff and the faculty 
wives, as well as visiting instructors. Among the 
summer activities I enjoyed were two teas, a 
garden party, and initiation with Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, professor emeritus in Fine Arts, presid- 
ing. I was particularly appreciative of this ac 
quaintance with Miss Dobbs, who also presided 
at the weekly luncheon table enjoyed by Pi 
Lambda Thetans each Thursday at Inglenook 
Tea Room.” 

Last March, during the Music Educators Ne 
tional Conference at St. Louis, Miss Rees was 
one of four to be initiated into Sigma Alpha 
Iota, national music fraternity. 

The members of the committee on the te 
search study our association has undertaken te- 
port they have found much material on their 
subject, ‘The Legislation in the United States 
During the Last Ten Years Concerning Women's 
Remunerative Work in Gainful Occupations.” 
This report is to be submitted in the contest 
for the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fund Award. 


Detroit Alumnz 


Members of the Detroit Alumnz chapter me 
for their formal Honors’ Day dinner at the 
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Women’s City Club on Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 14. 

Arrangements were in charge of Mrs. Jessie 
L. Henderson, while the president, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth King, acted as toastmistress. The guest of 
honor and speaker was Miss Ruth Cunningham, 
president of Xi chapter, who told of her ex- 
periences in retail personnel work. 

Honors and achievements of members during 
the past year were given recognition on the 
program. 


Indianapolis Alumnz 


This group has chosen Unit V, Educating the 
Economic Illiterates, for this year's study. 
Through the courtesy of the L. S. Ayers Com- 
pany, some of the meetings will be held in 
that store and the buyers have volunteered their 
services in educating us. 

Three members of the Indianapolis Alumnz 
chapter were on the program of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association, which met in In- 
dianapolis, October 27-28. Miss Byrl McClure, 
of the William McKinley Junior High School, 
Indianapolis, read a paper before the mathe- 
matics section on the subject, ““Mathematics In- 
struction in the Junior High School.’’ Mrs. Elsie 
Ball, Ben Davis, Indiana, spoke before the dra- 
matics division of the speech section on, “Re- 
hearsals for the High School Play.” Mrs. Anna 
Dale Kek, Indiana Central College, spoke at 
the classical section on, “A Summer at the 
American Academy at Rome.” 

On Friday morning, October 28, at 7:30 
A.M. the annual Pi Lambda Theta breakfast was 
held in the Lincoln Room of the Lincoln Hotel. 
Eighty members, representing several different 
chapters, were present. Dr. Amelia Peters, De- 
partment of Education, Indiana University, gave 
a very interesting talk on, “European Cathe- 
drals,” 

The Founders’ Day banquet was held 
Wednesday, November 16, at 6:00 P.M. at 
Meredith Manor. The guest speaker for the eve- 
ning was Mrs. Grace Golden, executive sec- 
retary of the Children’s Museum. Mrs. Golden 
has traveled extensively in Europe and gave a 
very entertaining talk on the subject, ‘Personal 
Reactions to My Trip to Hungary.” Mrs. 


Golden had the honor of being presented at 
the Hungarian Court. She was a guest for a 
week in a Hungarian home in a little village 
about three hours’ journey from Budapest, and 
had the opportunity of observing peasant life. 

Mrs. P. R. Hightower, of Indianapolis chap- 
ter, gazed into the crystal and told some out- 
standing things in Pi Lambda Theta history. 

Mrs. Vivian Sowers Rankin, principal of 
School No. 82, Indianapolis, Indiana, was 
chairman of the report card committee for the 
Second Annual Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the N.E.A., at 
New York University, July 1-15, 1938. She as- 
sembled and mounted over five hundred cards 
from various school systems in the United States 
and Hawaii. She also led the discussion on re- 
port cards at the conference. 


Northern Indiana Alumnze 


The Northern Indiana Alumnz chapter is 
having an interesting series of meetings this 
year. At the October meeting the group was 
privileged to have Mrs. Lottie Kirby, Associate 
Dean of Women at Indiana University and a 
member of Iota chapter, as its guest speaker. She 
told of the many changes indicating growth on 
the campus at the University. 

In November at the Founders’ Day Tea the 
chapter was honored by having Mrs. Lola Stuart 
Eller, National Keeper of Records, address the 
group, giving a most interesting history of Pi 
Lambda Theta. A recognition service for new 
members was also held. The meetings for the 
remainder of the year are being devoted to a 
study of Propaganda: What It Is; How It 
Works; What to Do About It, as outlined by 
the Program Committee. Reports are made by 
various members and are followed by general 
group discussions. 

The chapter is also sponsoring a project of 
sending books and magazines to the Faith Cabin 
Libraries in Edgefield, South Carolina. 


Southern California Alumnz 


Nell Grant spent the past summer in the 
British Isles and in the Scandinavian countries. 
Outstanding among her many interesting ex- 
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periences was a cruise to North Cape, return- 
ing through Finland. 

At the conventicn recently held in Cleveland, 
Dr. Sara Stinchfield Hawk was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech Correction. Under her leadership no 
doubt the work will be forwarded successfully. 

Miss Elizabeth Bates, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Los Angeles, will attend the 
annual conference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education at Atlanta, Georgia, April 10-15, 
1939; and will visit schools in Washington, 
D.C., New York, and other eastern cities for 
several weeks. 


St. Louis Alumnz 


The St. Louis Alumnz chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta has this year chosen the subject Propa- 
ganda for its discussion groups. The following 
phases of propaganda have been listed: 

“Propaganda: What It Is; How It Works; 
What to Do About It.” 

I. “What is Propaganda?’—Leila R. Dritt, 
Leader. 

II. “What Are Some of the Best Known 
Propaganda Campaigns ?’"—Mabel Boss, Leader. 

III. ‘How Can Propaganda Be Recognized ?” 
—Lester Keathley, Leader. 

“The Instruments of Propaganda.”’—Genelle 
Goslin, Leader. 

“What the Schools Can Do About Propa- 

ganda.”—Ida M. Hoose, Leader. 
In connection with this subject each member 
is contributing articles on the subject for our 
Propaganda Scrap Book, which will be kept for 
future reference. Out of our ten meetings, four 
are given to this subject and its most interest- 
ing phases. 

Our three meetings not yet referred to are 
devoted to the Report of the Biennial by Mata 
V. Bear, Report of the N.E.A. by our presi- 





dent, Katherine Clarke, and the Election ag 
Installation of Officers, which is the next to th 
last meeting. 
Our members are made up chiefly of edy 
cators, who have chosen the field of classroom 
teaching. However, other fields are represente 
in our group, such as administrative tests am 
measurements, as well as vocational guidance, 


Washington Alumnz 


Washington Alumnz chapter is justly pre 
of the study group which has been so abl 
guided by Miss Alma Brueggerhoff. This grou 
has met twice monthly throughout the wintg 
for dinner and a discussion hour following 
Capable leadership has made it possible fo 
topics of world and national affairs to be dig 
cussed effectively in that limited time. 

The group has been especially fortunate 
having, also, Mrs. Hulda Chisholm, who was 3 
student in Germany at the time of the Wo 
War. Mrs. Chisholm, who is now working @ 
her doctor's degree at the University of Wash 
ington, has been able to clarify rather confuse@ 
pictures of the recent European crises, as well 
as to interpret much that was not clear @ 
many of the group. 


Washington Alumnz have also been activel 


interested in other cultural activities, as wel 
We have sponsored a block of seats at & 
Seattle Symphony concerts, had a table at @ 
World Affairs Symposium dinners, and we haw 
had a group membership in the Seattle 
Museum. 

At the same time we have been carrying ¢ 
rather intensive investigation of matters petit 
nent to education and Pi Lambda Theta. 

Several projects to stimulate a more acti¥ 
interest among our members in smaller comm 
munities throughout the state have already a@ 
quired noticeable momentum. 











